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Price Control and the Cost of Living 


THE DISASTER OF UNCHECKED INFLATION 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Message to Congress, July 30, 1941 


NFLATIONARY price rises and increases in the cost 
of living are today threatening to undermine our de- 
fense effort. I am, therefore, recommending to the Con- 

gress the adoption of measures to deal with this threat. 

We are now spending more than $30,000,000 a day on 
defense. ‘This rate must and will increase. In June of this 
year we spent about $808,000,000—more than five times the 
$153,000,000 we spent in June, 1940. Every dollar spent 
tor defense presses against an already limited supply of 
materials. 

This pressure is sharply accentuated by an ever-increasing 
civilian demand. For the first time in years many of our 
workers are in the market for the goods they have always 
wanted. This means more buyers for more products which 
contains steel and aluminum and other materials needed for 
defense. Thus a rapidly expanding civilian demand has been 
added to a vast and insistent demand by the government. 

‘Those who have money to spend are willing to bid for 
the goods. ‘The government must and will satisfy its de- 
fense needs. In such a situation, price advances merely deter- 
mine who gets the scarce materials, without increasing the 
available supply. We face inflation, unless we act decisively 
and without delay. 

The consequences of inflation are well known. 
seen them before. 

Producers, unable to determine what their costs will .be, 
hesitate to enter into defense contracts or otherwise to com- 
mit themselves to ventures whose outcome they cannot fore- 
see. The whole production machinery falters. Speculators, 
anticipating successive price advances, withhold commodities 
from essential military production. 

Costs to the government increase, and with it the public 
debt. 

Increases in the workers’ cost of living, on the one hand, 
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and excessive profits for the manufacturer on the other, lead 
to spiraling demands for higher wages. This means fric- 
tion between employer and employed. 


FALts on Low INCOME Groups 


Great profits are reaped by some, while others, with fixed 
and low incomes, find their living standards drastically re- 
duced and their life-long savings shrunken. The unskilled 
worker, the white-collar worker, the farmer, the small in- 
vestor all find that their dollar buys ever less and less. 

The burden of defense is thrown haphazardly and inequi- 
tably on those with fixed income or whose bargaining power 
is too weak to secure increases in income commensurate with 
the rise in the cost of living. 

And over all hovers the spectre ef future deflation and 
depression, to confuse and retard the defense effort and in- 
evitably to aggravate the dangers and difficulties of a return 
to a normal peacetime basis. 

Economic sacrifices there will be and we shall bear them 
cheerfully. But we are determined that the sacrifice of one 
shall not be the profit of another. Nothing will sap the 
morale of this nation more quickly or ruinously than penaliz- 
ing its sweat and skill and thrift by the individually unde- 
served and uncontrollable poverty of inflation. 

Our objective, therefore, must be to see that inflation, 
arising from the abuse of power to increase prices because 
the supply is limited and the demand inflexible, does not 
occur during the present emergency. 

‘Today we stand, as we did in the closing months of 1915, 
at the beginning of an upward sweep of the whole price 
structure. Then, too, we enjoyed relative stability in prices 
for almost a year and a half after the outbreak of war 
abroad. In October, 1915, however, prices turned sharply 
upward. By April, 1917, the wholesale price index had 
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jumped 63 per cent, by June, 1917, 74 per cent, and by June, 
1920, it was nearly 140 per cent over the October, 1915, 
mark. 

The facts today are frighteningly similar. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of twenty-eight 
basic commodities, by the end of June, had advanced 50 per 
cent beyond its August, 1939, level, It has increased 24 per 
cent since January of this year. 

Since August; 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of 900 wholesale prices has advanced 17% per cent. It has 
increased 10 per cent since January of this year. In the past 
sixty days wholesale prices have risen more than five times 
as fast as during the preceding period since the outbreak of 
the war abroad. 


TJpwARD PRESSURE INCREASED 


Since August, 1939, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of the cost of living has advanced 51% per cent. It has in- 
creased 31% per cent since the beginning of this year, and the 
upward pressure is now intense. In a single month, from 
the middle of May to the middle of June, the cost of living 
was greater than during any similar period since the World 
War. But even yet the index does not fully reflect past in- 
creases, and only in a few months will it respond to current 
increases. 

In 1915 the upward price movement proceeded unchecked 
so that when regulation was finally begun it was already 
too late. Now we have an opportunity to act before dis- 
astrous inflation is upon us. The choice is ours to make; but 
we must act speedily. 

For twelve months we have tried to maintain a stable 
level of prices by enlisting the voluntary cooperation of busi- 
ness, and through informal persuasive control. The effort 
has been widely supported because far-sighted business leaders 
realize that their own true interest would be jeopardized 
by runaway inflation. But the existing authority over prices 
is indirect and circumscribed, and operates through measures 
which are not appropriate or applicable in all circumstances. 
It has further been weakened by those who purport to recog- 
nize need for price stabilization yet challenge the existence 
of any effective power. In some cases, moreover, there has 
been evasion and bootlegging; in other cases the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply has been openly 
defied. 

Faced now with the prospect of inflationary price advan- 
ces, legislative action can no longer prudently be postponed. 
Our national safety demands that we take steps at once to 
extend, clarify and strengthen the authority of the govern- 
ment to act in the interest of the general welfare. 


ASKS FoR Price CEILING 


Legislation should include authority to establish ceilings 
for prices and rents, to purchase materials and commodities 
when necessary, to assure price stability, and to deal more 
extensively with excesses in the field of installment credit. 


To be effective, such authority must be flexible and subject 
to exercise through license or regulations under expeditious 
and workable administrative procedures. Like other defense 
legislation, it should expire with the passing of the need, 
within a limited time after the end of the emergency. 

The concept of a price ceiling is already familiar to us as 
a result of our own World War experience. Prices are not 
fixed or frozen; an upper limit alone is set. Prices may 
fluctuate below this limit. But they cannot go above it. 

To make ceiling prices effective, it will be necessary, 
among other things, for the government to increase the avail- 
able supply of a commodity by purchases in this country or 
abroad. In other cases it will be essential to stabilize the 
market by buying and selling as the exigencies of price may 
require. 

Housing is a commodity of universal use, the supply of 
which cannot speedily be increased. Despite the steps taken 
to assure adequate housing for defense, we are already con- 
fronted with rent increases ominously reminiscent of those 
which prevailed during the World War. This is a develop- 
ment that must be arrested before rent profiteering can 
develop to increase the cost of living and to damage the 
civilian morale. 

Of course there cannot be price stability if labor costs rise 
abnormally. Labor has far more to gain from price stability 
than from abnormal wage increases. For these are likely 
to be illusory, and quickly overtaken by sharp rises in living 
costs which fall with particular hardship on the least for- 
tunate of our workers and our old people. 

There will always be need for wage adjustments from 
time to time to rectify inequitable situations. But labor as 
a whole will fare best from a labor policy which recognizes 
that wages in the defense industries should not substantially 
exceed the prevailing wage rates in comparable nondefense 
industries where fair labor policies have been maintained. 
Already through the efforts of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board and wage stabilization committees wage stand- 
ards are being established and a measure of wage stability 
is being brought to particular industries. It is expected that 
such activities will be continued, extended and made in- 
creasingly effective. 

I recognize that the obligation not to seek an excessive 
profit from the defense emergency rests with equal force on 
labor and on industry, and that both must assume their 
responsibilities if we are to avoid inflation. 

I also realize that we may expect the wholehearted and 
voluntary cooperation of labor only when it has been assured 
a reasonable and stable income in terms of the things money 
will buy, and equal restraint or sacrifice on the part of all 
others who participate in the defense program. This means 
not only a reasonable stabilization of prices and the cost of 
living but the effective taxation of excess profits and pur- 
chasing power. In this way alone can the nation be pro- 
tected from the evil consequences of a chaotic struggle for 
gains which must prove either illusory or unjust, and which 
must lead to the disaster of unchecked inflation. 





“One of the finest services afforded the speech profession by any publisher at 


any time is VITAL SPEECHES Magazine. That it is an essential aid in any high 
school or college speech course should be emblazoned upon the minds of all teachers 


of speech.” 


ORVILLE C. MILLER, 


Department of Public Speaking, Vanderbilt University. 
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The Lessons 


of This War 


THE APPALLING COST OF IGNORANCE 
By ROBERT R. McCORMACK, Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 
Over Station WGN, from Chicago, July 12, 1941 


OTHING is more important to the American peo- 
ple than an understanding of military conditions and 
how they came about; why it was that Germany, 

defeated in 1918 and limited by the treaty of Versailles to 
an army of 100,000 men, enlisted for 12 years was able 
during the years 1935-39 to create an army which far out- 
classed all of the other armies of the world. 

In the first place, her old world war weapons were de- 
stroyed. Arms manufacturers, of which there were many in 
Germany, had learned all of the limitations of the old guns 
and were ready to design improved weapons. 

The Germans were forbidden to equip their army with 
tanks. In consequence, their maneuvers and their regula- 
tions were not limited by the old style vehicles. When the 
American, Christie, invented the modern tank their minds 
were free to appreciate it. 


Turn to Civit AVIATION 


Forbidden military aviation, Germany turned to civil 
aviation at a time when civil aviation was passing military 
aviation in every field of performance; then turned the 
civilian models into war models in every way superior to 
anything else in the world. 

When the German army was disbanded its officers corps 
was disbanded. Most of the men who would have been 
generals today and around 60 years old were discharged 
trom the service. Most of the general staff officers, in- 
doctrinated with the 1914-18 principles, were retired. The 
way was opened for younger men with new ideas to come 
to the front. 

While the conscript armies of Europe were taking more 
or less unwilling men into service, teaching them the rudi- 
ments of old fashioned warfare, and discharging them, the 
(German professional army was ceaselessly practicing and ex- 
perimenting with new methods of warfare and creating an 
expert officers corps with which to instruct and lead the army 
that was called into being in 1935. 

ORGANIZE VOLUNTEER ForRCES 

As to man power—so-called—the German political parties 
appealed to the military instinct of the people by organiz- 
ing volunteer forces. 

Months ago I told you that when I was in Germany in 
1933 1 saw a review of 120,000 Brown Shirts which in 
precision and logistics equalled anything I had ever seen, 
including our own army of occupation in Germany. In 
1935 arms were given to these men. They had four years to 
learn to use them before 1939. 

During the decades when the officers of the successful 
armies of 1918 were resting on their laurels and growing 
old gracefully, the young German soldiers were working 
feverishly in a nation which, however divided on other issues, 
was united as one man to undo the treaty of Versailles. 
The tactics of the blitzkrieg were the fruit of these 20 years 
of incessant labor. 


First LessoNS FROM SPAIN 


The first lessons in modern war, however, came from 
Spain, when Gen. Franco transported enough troops from 


Morocco by air to form the nucleus of his rebellious army. 
There originated the so-called “fifth columnist” activities. 
You will remember that the rebel radio station at Seville 
was used effectively to confuse the government and encourage 
revolt. 

I remember that when I was in France at the dedication of 
the battle monuments in 1937, the French, very close to 
civil war, were unconcerned over the revival of conscription 
in Germany because they felt that it would take many years 
for the Germans to instruct officers. 

This wishful thinking persisted through 1938, when it 
was asserted, on what evidence I do not know, that the 
German occupation of Austria had betrayed many weaknesses. 
Insofar as this may have been true, the weaknesses were 
discovered and remedied. 


OrnHers Alp GERMANS 


The occupation of Czecho-Slovakia in October, 1938, fur- 
nished the second maneuver for the German army, and it is 
well to remember that this occupation was assisted by a 
Polish attack on one side of Czecho-Slovakia and a Hun- 
garian attack on the other. 

As early as 1936 we learned that Russian and French 
communists were assisting the Spanish government forces 
with equipment, officers, and noncommissioned officers, and 
that Italians and Germans were doing the same for the in- 
surgents. 

The war in Spain continued through the next two years, 
with the insurgents on the offensive making slow progress, 
and we learned that the rebels were successfully bombing 
docks and both merchant vessels and warships. 


THE First BLiTzKRIEG 


In January, 1939, came the first blitzkrieg, when the 
Spanish insurgents, under German direction, employing both 
bombing planes and mechanized troops, broke the govern- 
ment line and drove through to Barcelona and the French 
border, ending the Civil war. 

The lightning marches of the Germans into Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the battles in Spain, furnished a pat- 
tern for all military men to read. Few appear to have done 
so, and none of them was in authority. 

At the outbreak of the battle of Poland I said over this 
network: 

“Poland is now fighting an apparently hopeless battle with 
Germany along three long boundaries.” 


SURROUNDED ON THREE SIDES 


How people in responsible position could have deluded 
themselves that the Poles, surrounded on three sides by 
Germany and on the fourth by hostile Russia, could have 
hoped to resist the Germans, beggars the imagination; and 
that they should have brought the unprepared French and 
British people into a war that was so unpopular that the 
officers were afraid to train the mobilized conscripts, is 
equally bewildering. 

In addition to their strategic advantage and to their own 
superiority in numbers and material, the Germans were re- 
enforced by Slovaks, Hungarians, and Rumanians. They 
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brought the lessons of their occupation of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and all of the lessons learned in the Span- 
ish war, and destroyed the Polish resistance in a few days. 

One would think that this tremendous lesson would have 
pounded itself through the thickest head, but such was not 
the case. The English and French went into Norway ill 
equipped, ill organized, and ill led by men who had learned 
nothing of modern war. 


Fait TO LEARN IN NoRWAY 


Nor did they learn anything in Norway. When the fury 
of blitzkrieg was unleashed in Holland, no one seems to have 
remembered that troops had been shipped to Spain by air- 
plane. When the radios began their confusing announce- 
ments no one had been prepared to counter this Spanish 
invention. 

The combined use of airplanes and ground troops, first 
developed in Spain, then used with great success in Poland 
and Norway, found no emulation among the allies in the 
battle of Flanders; nor had any lessons been learned by 
the time the war was fought in Greece; and in Crete, land- 
ing fields had not been prepared at the east end of the island 
to aid in the defense of the west end of the island, nearest 
to Greece, where the existing landing field was not even 
protected. 

It is evident that the Germans have won a considerable vic- 
tory in Poland, and especially in the Baltic countries, where 
they were aided by the populations. It is equally evident 
that they have met a much more effective resistance from the 
Russians than was put up by any of Germany’s other op- 
ponents. 

If this has surprised you, it is because you have not fol- 
lowed events in Russia for the last 15 years. 


PREPARE FOR WorLD CoNQUEST 


After perfecting their own revolution and massacring all 
of the property owners and professional men, the soviets 
devoted themselves to propaganda and boring from within 
to bring about social revolutions everywhere in the world. 
When it appeared that this method was not working, Russia 
began to prepare for world conquest. 

As early as 1924 she was acquiring tanks and airplanes, 
and as long ago as 1930 had a large, fully mechanized army, 
supported by an air corps of 2,500 squadrons. 

The conquest of Europe would have been undertaken at 
that time, when it would have been easy, but that the 
communist leaders began to quarrel among themselves. In 
1928 Trotsky was exiled. Then followed a number of 
assassinations both of communists within Russia and of White 
Russians in France. The latter assassinations were winked 
at by the French government. In 1936 and 1937 there 
took place the famous public trials of communist leaders, and 
in 1937 and 1938 the liquidation of army and navy officers. 


ONLY THE RussIAN Way 


With whatever horror we witnessed these legal murders, 
we must appreciate that this was only the Russian way of 
getting rid of the old officers and making room for young 
men with up to date ideas, without leaving a disgruntled ele- 
ment to contend with. 

The Russians were maneuvering armored columns and 
air troops before the German army was organized. 

If the Russians are defeated in this war, it will not be 
for lack of training and equipment; not because they are bad, 
but because the Germans are better. If they are able to avoid 
defeat, we may hope that these two war machines may 
pound each other to pieces. 


Whatever happens in the orient, it is my supreme concern 
that we be not also led recklessly, ignorantly, to the shambles. 
Let us, therefore, look at the state of our army. 


Troops DiscHARGED 


After the armistice, our World war army was brought 
home. The drafted troops and National Guardsmen were 
immediately discharged ; the regular army troops discharged 
as their enlistments expired. 

In 1920 the national defense act was passed. I was asked 
to reenter active service and sit on the board called to recom- 
mend the act, but feeling that it was preparation for the last 
war, I declined to do so. 

The regular army was then recruited up to around 140,- 
000 strength, quite enough to develop new tactics, if it 
had been held together in large enough units for practice 
maneuvers. Unfortunately, it was divided into more than 
300 separate bodies, to garrison that many army posts, and 
bring financial patronage to that many towns. 


NATIONAL GUARD REORGANIZED 


Army schools of the line, of the staff, of the war college, 
were conducted for officers, but all of them taught doctrines 
not later than 1918, and some of the instructors went so 
far as to insist that our army regulations prior to 1917 were 
still good. 

That excellent and desirable organization, the National 
Guard, was reorganized, and the men received as much old- 
fashioned instructions as the time at their disposal permitted. 
The men and officers are above the average of the country 
in physique and intelligence, but time has told on the officers, 
many of whom are well beyond military age. 

The most useful movement during the last two decades 
was the training of reserve officers in schools, colleges, and 
training camps. The majority of the officers now in the 
service are products of this institution, but here again, we 
run into the same misfortune—that the instruction was for 
the last war, not for the next war. 


Aporpt AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


It would not be fair to say that no advances were made 
in equipment, because an automatic rifle of sorts was 
adopted. Studies were made in field artillery so that guns 
could be ordered when required; but with no factories in 
existence to make cannon, and few, if any, men in America 
familiar with the metallurgy and mechanics of cannon, 
nothing effective was accomplished. 

Such tanks as we had were obsolete and the ones now in 
manufacture are severely criticized by men who have seen 
the war in Europe. Where the Germans have a single type 
of gun effective against both airplanes and tanks, we have 
separate anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, not effective against 
either. 


Reports Go UNHEEDED 


Military attaches in Russia and Germany informed the 
war department of the developments in those countries, but 
no advantage was taken of their reports. War correspondents 
in Spain, notably Capt. Corpening and Gen. Reilly, reported 
accurately the nature of that war, but their professional dis- 
patches were more or less snowed under by propaganda in- 
tended to sway public opinion to one side or the other; so 
no value was received in this country from the Spanish ex- 
perience. 

The lessons of Poland and Norway were ignored in our 
army, but after the battle of Flanders the principal of 
armored divisions was recognized and our old-fashioned, 
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slow infantry tanks and our cavalry tanks were combined 
into an armored corps. 

The regular army now wished to create a field army for 
maneuvers, for experiment, for practice, for use if needed; 
but in the prevailing excitement professional advice was 
overridden. ‘The entire National Guard was called out. 
Conscription was instituted and the regular officers and non- 
commissioned officers spread out like one pat of butter on a 
whole loaf of bread. 


Lack A First Crass Division 


‘The consequence is that men who should have been study- 
ing and practicing war were doing army paper work and 
drilling recruits in bygone tactics, so that while we have more 
than a million men in uniform, we have not one first class 
division. 

Maneuvers were held two years ago for the purpose of 
showing how short the army was of weapons. Maneuvers 
were held last year to show that the National Guard needed 
training and to practice the staffs. Extremely primitive 


maneuvers have lately been held in Tennessee to test the 


troops and officers that have been in training. ‘They showed 
a terrifying lack of equipment and a dangerous lack of mili- 
tary knowledge on the part of officers of all grades. The 
recent occurrence in Memphis indicates that a high state of 
discipline has not been attained. 


They need more maneuvers to learn the possibilities of the 
new weapons, but how to learn the possibilities of the new 
weapons until we get these weapons, is an insoluble problem. 


Mopern WEAPONS NEEDED 


You cannot learn baseball without balls and bats. You 
cannot make big league baseball players by practicing with a 
soft ball. You cannot practice the offense and defense of 
blitzkrieg 1940 style with weapons of 1920 style. 

It is common knowledge that we cannot have weapons for 
the army now in so-called training for at least another year. 
And then neither the men nor their officers will know what 
to do with them. 

Common sense would indicate that the Guardsmen and the 
draftees go home when their year is up, and that weapons 
of modern type be furnished to the regular army so that it 
can learn the operation of tanks and anti-tanks, of aviation 
and anti-aviation, of the combination of the arms, of air 
reconnaissance, of dive bombers protected by fighting planes 
opening the attack of motorcycle, reconnaissance, followed by 
special troops with flame throwers and smoke screens, fol- 
lowed by tanks, followed by mechanized divisions. 

Remember it took the German officers 20 years to devise 
blitzkrieg and four years to teach it to their army. 

And we have not yet begun to learn!” 


The British War Efforts 


WE ARE GUARDING THE TREASURES OF MANKIND 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to the House of Commons in London, July 29, 1941 


N January 22 of this year I explained to the House 

the system of administration and production it was 

proposed to adopt. That is the system which we 
have followed since, and it is the system to which in gen- 
eral and in principle I propose to adhere. 

Changes in personnel are enjoined from time to time by 
the march of events, and the duty of continual improve- 
ment. Changes of machinery are enjoined by experience, 
and naturally while we live we ought to learn. 

Change is agreeable to the human mind and gives satis- 
faction—sometimes shortlived—to ardent and anxious pub- 
lic opinion. 

As Parliament on the whole is convinced, and those to 
whom it has given its confidence are convinced, that the 
system is working smoothly, then change for the sake of 
change is to be deprecated in wartime. * * * 

If we are to be perpetually altering our system we may 
achieve the appearance of energy and reform not only at the 
expense of the authority of the individual but to the detri- 
ment of the full working of the machinery and heavy cost 
in output itself. * * * 

In my capacity as Minister of Defense I prepared for the 
War Cabinet during the first three months of this year a 
revised general scheme bringing together the whole of our 
munition production and the whole of our import program 
and prescribing the just and reasonable targets at which we 
ought to aim. * * * 

The general scheme received final approval by the War 
Cabinet on March 31 and therefore became mandatory. 
* +. * 

Execution of this scheme on the Ministry side is con- 
fided to the three great supply departments with the Ad- 


miralty, Ministry of Supply and Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. 
Work has been parceled out and it remains for them to 
do it. 
Denies CONFUSION IN SUPPLY 


The picture so luridly drawn of chaotic and convulsive 
struggles of the three supply departments without guidance 
or design is one which will no doubt be pleasing to our 
enemies, but happily has no relation to the facts. 

The question arises, however, whether in their execution 
of the approved scheme the three supply departments have 
been wanting in energy, or through excess of zeal quarreled 
with each other or trespassed on each other’s domains. 

There are no doubt instances of friction on the fringes 
of these powerful organizations, but I do not believe they 
bear any proportion worth mentioning to their individual 
and concerted efforts. * * * 

At the point which we have now reached in our mu- 
nitions development almost all firms and factories are work- 
ing under complete control of the government at fulfillment 
of an approved and concerted program. 

There are no doubt a number of minor aspects of our 
national life which have not yet been effectively regimented, 
but when and as they are wanted their turn will come. 

We are not a totalitarian state, but we are steadily, and 
I believe as fast as possible, working ourselves into a total 
war organization. * * * 

A year ago, six months ago, there were a lot of troubles 
with the Purvis Committee, but latterly my information is 
that they have very largely died away. 

We have, of course, come to very clean-cut agreements 
with our American friends and helpers. 
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They are making immense efforts in the common cause 
and they naturally ask for the very fullest information as 
to what is happening to their goods and whether there is 
waste and misdirection. 

It is our duty to satisfy them that there is no muddle or 
that muddle is reduced to a minimum and that they are get- 
ting value for their money. 

We welcome their criticism, because it is at once search- 
ing, friendly and well informed. 

Improvement in ordering of imports and of British pur- 
chases in the United States is in relation to the very large 
number of competent persons at work on both sides of the 
ocean. It is, I am glad to say, steady and progressive. * * * 

At this point I will deal with a suggestion that a Ministry 
of Production should be formed. * * * Some are for 
complete merging of the supply departments of the Ad- 
miralty, Air Ministry and War Office—one great common 
shop serving all fighting needs. * * * 

Who is this superman who will dominate the vast en- 
trenched and embattled organization of the Admiralty 
* * * teach the present Minister of Aircraft Production 
how to make aircraft quicker and better than they are now 
being made, or who is going to interfere with Lord Beaver- 
brook as Minister of Supply? 

When you have decided on the man, let me know his 
name. I shall be very glad to serve under him provided 
I am satisfied that he possesses all the Napoleonic qualities 
required. * * * 

In the conduct of a vast nation-wide administration there 
must be a division of functions and a proper responsibility 
assigned to departmental chiefs. * * * I do not deny 
many things go wrong, but can any one in his senses sug- 
gest that it should be the task of a superminister to take up 
these cases by direct intervention from above? All he could 
do would be to refer complaints and scandals to the heads 
of three supply departments, and if he did not get satis- 
faction he would have to come to see me. * * * 

We do not stand here to defend the slightest failure of 
duty or organization, but a kind of whispering campaign 
has been set on foot. 

There is a flood of anonymous letters, vague charges are 
made and all this gets into the shop window, greatly to our 
detriment. 

Answers LaBporiITE MEMBER 


The charges made by Mr. Garro-Jones (Laborite mem- 
ber from Arberdeen) is quite untrue, so far as aircraft on 
British order are concerned. 

All these aircraft are supplied with spare engines and 
spare frames. There is no failure or oversight of this kind 
in ordering British aircraft. * * * 

It is those of the French kind (planes ordered in the 
United States before the fall of France) that were lacking. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins dwelt upon the trials and difficulties 
attending modification of aircraft from the United States 
on the French account and he expressed satisfaction with 
arrangements we have made for overcoming them. 

But, apart from the circle where all facts are known, 
outside in the United States there is a vigorous campaign 
against the policy pursued by the President. I fear that 
harm has been done. It cannot be easily overtaken or 
——. = * * 

I am glad to tell the House that our Spring and Summer 
fashions in aircraft this year are farther ahead of contem- 
porary German production than they were last year. The 
enemy borrowed many ideas from our fighter planes when 
they felt their mettle a year ago and we borrowed some 
from them. * * * 

I come now to the more general charge of slackness and 


inefficiency in factories, whether due to local lack of manage- 
ment or to lack of zeal on the part of the working people. 
There are members of all parties who feel their war 
work should be to belabor the government and to protray 
everything at its worst in order to produce higher efficiency. 


DEPRECATES INTERPRETING HousE 


I see a motion has been put on paper calling for appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Production. That is a perfectly 
proper question and I regret that the motion cannot be 
moved in that form today. 

No one in wartime should be deterred from doing his 
duty merely because he is voting against the government. 

We are often told “the House thinks this” or “the gen- 
eral feeling was of grave uneasiness and there was much 
disquiet in the lobby.” 

All this is telegraphed all over the world with evil effect; 
but no one has the right to say what is the opinion of this 
House unless there be a division. * * * 

It is a very heavy burden if, without a vote being cast, 
the idea should be spread that, in the opinion of Commons, 
our affairs are being conducted in an incompetent and futile 
manner and that the whole gigantic effort of British in- 
dustry is a muddled flop. 

Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne said our people were only working 
up to 75 per cent of their possible efficiency. He had no 
wish to harass national defense, but this sentence has been 
wrested from its context. 

It is serious when it is broadcast apart from its context. 
I have to think of its effect in Australia, where party politics 
are pursued with the robust detachment exhibited by our 
forerunners in this House in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Australian troops are bearing with great distinction much 
of the brunt of fighting in the Middle East, and it must 
be very painful to Australia to be told that we are only 
making a three-quarters effort here at home to put the proper 
weapons in their hands. 

In America such a statement is meat and drink to isola- 
tionists. 

Americans are asked to pay higher taxes, to give up food, 
to alter their daily lives, to reduce their holidays and go 
without pleasure of all kinds in order to help Britain, and 
they are deeply disturbed when they are told, on what seems 
to be a high British authority, that we are only making a 
three-quarters effort to help ourselves. 

What is important is whether this statement is true. Two 
questions arise, whether it is 75 per cent and 75 per cent 
of what? 

I take the datum line of the three months after Dun- 
kerque, when our people worked to the utmost limit of 
their powers—men fell exhausted at the lathes and working 
men and women did not take off their clothes for weeks 
at a time. Are we working at only 75 per cent of that? 

There are a few reasons why we cannot maintain in- 
definitely the intensive personal effort of a year ago. If we 
are to win this war, and I feel solidly convinced that we 
shall, it will be largely by staying power. 

For that purpose there must be one day in seven for rest 
as a general rule, and there must be one week’s holiday a 
year. We have relaxed to that extent since Dunkerque. If 
we had not done so, we should have had a serious crash. 
* * * 

First, allowance must be made for the very severe change 
in diet of the heavy manual workers, which it far less stimu- 
lating than a year ago. 

We want more meat in the mines and foundries and more 
cheese. Why should that gratify “Lord Haw Haw?” 
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Will “Lord Haw Haw” also bear in mind the statement 
of Mr. Hopkins the other day on the intent of the U.S. A. 
to see that our people get food and to keep the sea lines se- 
cure by which food can be brought. 

I know the great arrangements that have been made to 
send us food, and in variety and more interesting qualities. 
So I do not think I need to be told I am helping ‘Lord 
Haw Haw.” 

If he never gets any more consolation than he gets from 
me, his luck will be as hard as his deserts. * * * 

I wish it to be known all over the U.S.A., how en- 
couraging is their action. 


War PiLants IN SMALL UNITS 


Look at all the dilution we have had. It is estimated one- 
third more people are working on war industries than a 
year ago. Many of them are trainees and dilutees. 

‘There were extraordinary blitzers at ports and manu- 
facturing centers, restrictions of blackout interruptions and 
delays of transportation which all played their delaying 
and dislocating part. 

Remedy and counter-measures proposed and_ carried 
through when possible with such vigor by the supply de- 
partments, with Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of Aircraft 
Production in the van, took the form of dispersion. 

This was a matter of life and death to the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

A great Bristol firm was dispersed into forty-five sub- 
centers, 

| can give instances of dispersion of twenty, thirty or 
forty subcenters. All this was achieved at a cost of pro- 
duction, but it has placed us in a position when we have 
paid the cost where we are immune from mortal damage 
in our aircraft production, and in other branches of mu- 
nitions, from enemy air raids. 

We may suffer, we may be retarded but we can no longer 
be destroyed. 

Work people may have to be moved from their homes, 
plants have to be moved, domestic affairs have somehow to 
be adjusted at great sacrifice or hardship. 

What has been done to overcome these grievous and novel 
difficulties is a marvel. That they should lessen the pace and 
intensity of production was inevitable. 

I should like to give some facts and figures to show how 
improved organization and the smoother running of our 
machines has overcome adverse currents. * * * 

This is rather easy money for critics who can oil a two- 
day debate with disparaging charges against our war effort. 
Over-ardent or disaffected sections of the press can take it 
up and the whole give cry to a dismal cacophanous chorus 
of stinking fish all around the world. 

But despite all troubles, the Ministry of Supply output 
in the last three months has been one-third greater than in 
the three months of the Dunkerque period. 

Although our army, navy and Air Force are larger, the 
Ministry has one-third more people working in its factories, 
and despite dislocation, blackouts, dispersal, and so on, each 
man is turning out, on the whole, each day as much as he 
did in that time of almost superhuman effort. * * * 

We have made in the last three months more than twice 
the field guns we made in the Dunkerque period. Munition 
output is half as much again. 

The combined program of merchant and naval shipbuild- 
ing now in active progress is bigger than in any period of 
the last war, although work now is immeasurably more 
complex than then. 

In aircraft it is foolish to calculate by numbers of ma- 
chines, because of the difference of time in man-hours needed 
to produce them. 


But the increase even above the first period of a year ago 
is substantial. The increase since this government took office 
is enormous. 

I should be proud to tell the House, but I am not going 
to do so, because the enemy does not tell us their figures 
which we would like to have. * * * 

As to bombers, British production alone—without taking 
into account American—has doubled our power of bomb 
discharge on Germany at 1,500 miles range. 

In the next three months, .taking in American reinforce- 
ment, we shall double it again, and in the next six months 
after that we shall redouble it. * * * 

We are told how badly labor is behaving from a number 
of people who never did a day’s work in their lives. 

We had many devastating stoppages and strikes in the last 
war. In the last two years of it nearly 12,000,000 days were 
lost through labor disputes. 

During the whole course of this war—twenty-three 
months—we have lost less than 2,000,000 days. 

At 11 o’clock today there was no stoppage of work of 
any kind arising from a trade dispute in any part of Great 
Britain. 

When I look out on the whole tumultuous scene of this 
ever-widening war I think it is my duty to give a serious 
warning to the House and country to be on guard equally 
against pessimism and against optimism. 

There are no doubt temptations to optimism. 

It is a fact that mighty Russia, so treacherously assaulted, 
has struck back with such magnificent strength and courage 
and brought prodigious and well-deserved slaughter on the 
Nazi armies. 

The United States, the greatest single power, is giving 
us aid on a gigantic scale and is advancing in rising wrath 
and conviction to the very verge of war. 

It is a fact that German air superiority has been broken 
and air attacks on this country, for the time being, have 
almost ceased. 

It is a fact that the Battle of the Atlantic, although far 
from being won, is—partly from American intervention— 
moving progressively in our favor. 

It is a fact that the Nile Valley is much safer than it 
was twelve or three months ago. 

It is a fact that the enemy has lost his pretense of theme 
and doctrine and has sunk ever deeper in moral and intel- 
lectual degradation and bankruptcy so that almost all his 
conquests have proved burdens and worse. 


Wou.tp Nort Retax EFFortTs 


But all the massive towering facts which we are entitled 
to dwell upon must not lead us for a moment to propose 
that the worst is over. 

The formidable power of Nazi Germany, the vast mass of 
destructive munitions which they made or captured, the 
courage, skill and audacity of their striking forces, the ruth- 
lessness of their centralized war direction, the prostrate con- 
dition of so many great peoples under their yoke, the re- 
sources of many lands which may, to some extent, become 
available to them—all these restrain rejoicing and forbid the 
slightest relaxation. 

It would be madness for us to suppose that Russia or the 
United States are going to win this war for us. The in- 
vasion season is at hand. All the armed forces have been 
warned to be at concert pitch by Sept. 1 and to maintain 
the utmost vigilance meanwhile. 

We have to reckon with a gambler’s desperation which, 
by a mere gesture, decreed the death of three or four mil- 
lion Russian and German soldiers. 

We stand here, still the champion. If we fail, all fail. 
And if we fall, all fall. 
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It is only by a superb, intense and prolonged effort of the 
whole British Empire—with a great combination of about 
three-fourths of the human race—that the fight against 
nazism will come into vehement and dynamic life. 

For more than a year we have been all alone. All alone 
we have had to guard the treasure of mankind. Although 


Defense and 


there may be profound and encouraging changes in the situ- 
ation, our own final and commanding responsibilities remain 
undiminished and we shall only discharge them by continu- 
ing to pour out in the common cause the utmost endeavors of 
our strength and virtue and, if need be, to proffer the last 
drop of our heart’s blood. 


the Far East 


THE PEOPLE HAVE LITTLE IDEA OF WHAT MODERN WAR MEANS 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered to the Members of the Volunteer Participation Committee, at Washington, D. C., July 24, 1941 


OU have a lot of work to do. I haven’t prepared any 

speech, but I do feel very strongly that we must bring 

home certain things to every part of the country, and 
that it has got to be done through civilian work. It has got 
to be done by civilians among civilians. Other things are 
pretty well organized—production—and the training pro- 
gram, but what we need is to get the people as a whole to 
realize certain facts. 

The Mayor’s (Mr. LaGuardia’s) work is really in two 
parts. The first is what I call quasi-military—a thing like 
preparing sandbags; and they may be necessary in certain 
parts of the country, not necessarily all over. Air-raid alarms, 
and so forth and so on. That is only part of it that can be 
done largely through the constituted authorities in the State 
governments; but beyond that it is your work, which is at 
least equally important—more important. 

People in this country unfortunately haven’t got enough 
idea of what modern war means. And it isn’t anybody’s 
fault over here that modern war means something entirely 
different from what it used to be. It is a war between popu- 
lations, and not alone between armies. That, I think, is 
something that those in the average home in this country 
have not yet got through their heads. 


Says We Have a Lonc Way To Go 


We know what is happening in England today. We know 
the fact that women in London, mothers of families, are just 
as important in the defense of Britain as men on a destroyer. 
They are all part of this defense. And I think that we have 
a long, long way to go in this country. 

We are going to get, through you, an organization in 
every community. We can’t do it all from Washington. 
The responsibility, I think, is yours by units—by corps 
areas. 

I am going to hold you responsible in these corps areas for 
what goes on, and I am not going to be put off by people 
who say, “Well, we couldn’t find out about this from Wash- 
ington,” or “We don’t know who has the jurisdiction.” 

I don’t care who has the ultimate jurisdiction. You have. 
In other words, if you have some problem of organization and 
you can’t find out whether it is being handled by this, that 
or the other agency within a State, or a corps area or a 
community, I am not going to take that as an excuse. Go 
ahead and do the thing that you want to do, first; and talk 
about jurisdiction afterward. 


LooKING FoR REAL RESULTS 


I am looking for real results. You may have some ques- 
tion about your relationship to State councils of defense, 
and local councils of defense. I am looking for results. I 
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think they will work with you in almost every part of the 
country. I don’t think you are going to have any real trouble, 
any more than you are going to have sporadic cases of what 
might be called political trouble. 

I don’t know, but I have an idea that there are just about 
as many Republicans in this group as there are Democrats. 
Frankly, I don’t care, except for the fact that this has been a 
good illustration that this work is non-political. You have 
labor here. You have capital. You have Negroes here. You 
have white people. You have got every cross-section of 
American life represented on this committee. 

About this question of politics. Somebody may start it. 
Don’t bring it to me. You are Americans. You don’t belong 
to any party in this work. 

I don’t know that there is anything else I want to say, 
except that, quite frankly, I am looking for results from all 
of you. We will do the best we can. It is going to take a 
little while to get all the machinery working smoothly. I 
am inclined to think that you don’t want to make mountains 
out of molehills. 


INFORMATION A Major Task 


What we want is to get this thing into every family in the 
United States. And, incidentally, there are a great many 
people who don’t even belong to families, who are off by 
themselves—individuals. We want you to go after those 
people and explain the real necessity, and seriousness of this 
world situation. 

There are lots of things that people don’t quite under- 
stand. You are an information bureau to all of them. And I 
will give you the example. 

Here on the East Coast you have been reading that the 
Secretary of the Interior, as Oil Administrator, is faced with 
the problem of not enough gasoline to go around in the 
East Coast and how he is asking everybody to curtail their 
consumption of gasoline. All right. 

Now, I am—I might be called an American citizen, living 
in Hyde Park, N. Y. And I say, ‘“That’s a funny thing; 
why am I asked to curtail my consumption of gasoline when 
I read in the papers that thousands of tons of gasoline are 
going out from Los Angeles—West Coast—to Japan; and 
we are helping Japan in what looks like an act of aggression ?” 

All right. Now the answer is a very simple one. There 
is a world war going on and has been for some time—nearly 
two years. One of our efforts, from the very beginning, was 
to prevent the spread of that world war in certain areas 
where it hadn’t started. 

One of those areas is a place called the Pacific Ocean— 
one of the largest areas of the earth. There happened to be 
a place in the South Pacific where we had to get a lot of 
things—rubber, tin, and so forth and so on, down in the 
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Dutch Indies, the Straits Settlements and Indo-China. And 
we had to help get the Australian surplus of meat and wheat, 
and corn, for England. 

It was very essential from our own selfish point of view of 
defense to prevent a war from starting in the South Pacific. 
So our foreign policy was—trying to stop a war from break- 
ing out down there. 

At the same time, from the point of view of even France 
at that time—of course, France still had her head above 
water—we wanted to keep that line of supplies from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand going to the Near East—all their 
troops, all their supplies that they have maintained in Syria, 
North Africa and Palestine. So it was essential for Great 
Britain that we try to keep the peace down there in the 
South Pacific. 

Oi For JAPAN OR WAR IN PACIFIC 

All right, and now here is a nation called Japan. Whether 

they had at that time aggressive purposes to enlarge their 


empire southward, they didn’t have any oil of their own up 
in the north. Now, it we cut the oil off, they probably would 


have gone down to the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and 
you would have had war. 

Therefore, there was—you might call—a method in let- 
ting this oil go to Japan, with the hope—and it has worked 
for two years—of keeping war out of the South Pacific for 
our own good, for the good of the defense of Great Britain 
and the freedom of the seas. 

You people can help to enlighten the average citizen who 
wouldn’t hear of that, or doesn’t read the papers carefully, or 
listen to the radio carefully—to understand what some of 
these apparent anomalies mean. So, on the information end, 
I think you have got just as great a task as you have in the 
actual organization work. 

Now on this organization—to come back to that for a 
minute—it is amazing the number of letters I get here in 
the White House—and my wife in the White House—from 
men and women in literally every county in the United 
States who are pleading to be told what they can do to help. 
They honestly are ready to work. 

So my message to you is: Act as starters of this “horse 
race. 


No A.E.F. 


WE MUST NOT GO HUNTING FOR WAR 


By GERALD P. NYE, U. 8. Senator from North Dakota 
Delivered from Washington, over N. B. C. Red Network, July 19, 1941 


T may seem ages ago that America was quite unanimous, 
and vociferous, in its cry of “Never Again,” meaning 
there would be no toleration of effort to move our 

country into another European war. But is was really only 
two years ago when memories of our last experience in 
Europe were still sufficiently clear to let us see what folly 
it would be to let ourselves be taken again into the wringer 
across the Atlantic. But propaganda and its children (emo- 
tionalism, hate and fear) have so dimmed those memories 
that we have had fastened upon us a war time spirit which 
at once threatens with another American Expeditionary 
Force. 

Go back to the beginning of this propaganda blitz which 
has brought dullness to our memories,—go back to 1938 and 
1939, when Europe was showing first inclination to suicide. 
Starting there, trace those innocent short-of-war steps, be- 
ginning with repeal of the arms embargo. It was following 
that step that the President vowed a determination to keep 
Americans and their ships out of war infected waters. But 
our steps since, by the same President, have our boys and 
ships in Iceland now, just a hop from the battlefields of 
Europe, a hop waiting perhaps only for approval of the 
present pending request of the President for the surrender 
of more power to him by Congress. 

But, going back two or three years, survey, if you dare, 
what has been happening to our sight, our hearing and our 
thinking,—changes which put to shame the accomplishments 
of the man on the flying trapeze. 

Back there in 1939 our cry was: “Save France!” Today 
we consent to starve France. 

Less than two years ago our hearts bled for courageous 
little Finland. Today we speak harshly about the same 
Finland because she takes the one means at hand to win 
hack the sovereignty she lost in 1939. 

Russia a few months ago was counted a terrible creature 
waiting to eat the flesh of a Europe that was killing itself. 
Today,—well, today we fold our arms about her. 


One year ago the “best” of our American society started 
knitting, sewing and bundling for Britain while it deplored 
the awfulness of Russia and her aid to Hitler. Today we 
cheer Russia, and if only she will continue to hold her own 
against the Nazi hordes we’ll soon be playing the game of 
“Bundles for Russia” while we condemn Finland and Ger- 
many for their war upon “Blessed Russia.” 

Of course, all these gyrations are in the interest of 
Democracy, in the name of Humanity and dedicated to the 
salvation of Civilization. 

What manner of thing is it that has so turned us upside 
down and inside out? 

What is it that had folks like Dorothy Thompson chasing 
communistic Russia all over the pages of American news- 
papers just a few months ago and then, of a sudden, had 
her writing this: “The Communist revolution has not been 
a real menace anywhere * * *.” 

What is it that causes Walter Winchell to thirst for 
European blood (blood to be drawn by other Americans 
than himself of course) when in 1939 he was writing: 


“Once again Europe is rolling the loaded dice of destiny. 
And once again America is asked to play the role of inter- 
national sucker. The time has come for us to pause and 
consider. If we must have another Unknown Soldier — 
let us not ask him to die for an unknown reason: And 
just what will be accomplished by dying in the mud? He 
will not increase America’s resources; the last war nearly 
ruined our fertile lands. He will not increase America’s 
wealth; in the last war we loaned our gold and were gold- 
bricked in return. America must learn that her sons abroad 
will bring monuments to her glory—but here sons at 
home are a monument to her common sense. The future 
of American youth is on top of American soil — not under- 
neath European dirt.” 


What it is that has done these things to us and opened 
our mind to consideration of another A.E.F. of course is 
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Propaganda and her children, Hatred, Fear, Emotionalism. 
It is propaganda made bold and brazen by the encourage- 
ment of our country’s top officials. So bold and brazen 
have become the foreign propagandists operating in our 
land that they dare to berate and question the Americanism 
and the integrity of such Americans as will not consent to 
the pouring of America’s best blood and her wrath into the 
destruction Europe again visits upon herself. 

This propaganda, plus a hunger for war profits, has so 
successfully blinded us that we've consented to step after 
step to war while the interventionists preached that they 
were only steps to peace, steps to avoid war. 

At the moment this blindness has our government in 
danger of breaking faith with hundreds of thousands of 
American men and boys who have been giving a year to 
the tuning up of our preparedness for the worst that might 
come out of Europe’s war. Likewise, creeping up on us is 
the demand for new powers for the President, power to send 
our troops and our ships wherever he chooses to send them. 
We may expect in these next two weeks an unmerciful 
pounding by propaganda. Indeed it is already started. 

General Marshall, great soldier, but no relation of the 
Col. Thomas Marshall who fought so gallantly in the Amer- 
ican Revolution to win freedom from the tyranny and power 
politics of Europe, is at this time pleading that power be 
vested with the President to let the President ignore the 
restrictions written by Congress as to where our boys shall 
and shall not be sent, without a declaration of war by Con- 
gress. The general also begs that the National Guard Re- 
serve Officers and Draftees be kept in the service beyond the 
year which the government assured them would be the time 
they would need plan to give. 

If his commander in chief, the President, has wished him 
to do what he has done with respect to these things, no one 
is going to hold it against the General. But it would seem 
that in the argument advanced by the General he should 
refrain from unjustified grounds. Much emotionalism has 
already resulted from General Marshall’s representation that 
to let the Guard and the Draftees return home when their 
one year of service was up would mean a mass exodus from 
our machinery of preparedness. 

Naturally, no one determined that our country shall make 
strong and maintain a constant preparedness in these hours 
wants mass exodus from our military forces. And if the 
public will be permitted the facts, it will be readily seen that 
keeping faith with the draftees and letting such as wish to 
return to their homes and their chances at making a normal 
place for themselves in a nation still at peace, will in no 
sense constitute a mass exodus. 

It was a feature of the conscription plan that not all the 
trainees would come in and go out of the service at the same 
time. Induction in the service was to be staggered. As those 
who finished their year of training would be turned back 
into private life, new draftees would be brought in to take 
their places. 

Now we are told that this operation is going to cripple 
and leave our army a mere skeleton. That representation is 
not borne out by the facts. The facts are deserving of 
presentation. 

Induction of the draftees commenced last October. Addi- 
tional numbers came in during each month since, until nearly 
600,000 are now in service. Assuming that we keep faith 
with these draftees, the year of service will end next Novem- 
ber for, in round numbers, 13,000 men; next December for 
5,000 men; next January for 73,000; next February for 
90,000; next March for 153,000; next April for 123,000; 
next May for 56,000; and next June for 79,000. Only 


19,000 men need be mustered out before next January. By 
that time these men can be replaced by new selectees. 

How is such a process going to cripple the army and 
leave it only a skeleton? It will be skeletonized only in the 
degree that the army is skeletonized now. It can actually 
be strengthened to the extent that the authorities will take 
more draftees already authorized in the future months than 
it has taken in the past. 

As for the National Guard, there is no mass exodus oc- 
casioned by demobilizing at the end of one year of service 
because, here again, mobilization was staggered through the 
last ten months. Under the plan in operation the 156 units 
in the field now would be demobilized and returned home 
as follows: 25 units in September, 15 in October, 14 in 
November, 3 in December, 47 in January, 37 in February, 
6 in March, 7 in April, none in May and 2 in June. How, 
in fairness, can this be called mass exodus? 

On the first of this month only 55,000 of the 100,000 
eligible Reserve Officers in the army were on active duty. 
Shall we call it mass exodus if through the months those in 
service drop out and are succeeded by others of Reserve 
Officers who have not yet been called? 

If it is a professional army we want, why not go about 
organizing it in a cards-on-the-table manner? A few days 
ago General Marshall testified that it was estimated that 
the army would need at the present time between 640,000 
and 800,000 three-year volunteers, and that the army already 
has 476,000. This is quite remarkable, this voluntary en- 
listment, since the army has been refusing to allow men to 
enlist until they had completed their 13 week training period, 
and since there has been no real serious enlistment program 
undertaken. A genuine effort, it is apparent, would surely 
bring the 800,000 total three-year enlistments declared to 
be the maximum need, only 300,000 more than are already 
enlisted. 

Why all this alarm about needing the draftees, Reserve 
Officers and National Guard longer than a year if we would 
avoid crippling our army? If our emergency today, while 
we are at war with no one, is more desperate than it was 
when these men were called to service, then our preparedness 
effort of the past year must have left us worse off than we 
were before we started. There is no greater need for con- 
cern today than a year ago,—I would say not as much, since 
we have had chance to prepare for emergencies which might 
arise. 

Where are we going to use this professional army, pray 
tell. Are we not told, again and again, that we will not 
send our boys into Europe’s war? Hasn’t this been declared 
to be a policy of preparing against war which might be 
brought to us? Then why the fear of “crippling” our army 
by excusing the draftees when their year is up and inducting 
new draftees, even more than leave, in their places. 

There is too much reason to believe that the suggested 
plans to keep men in the service beyond the one year limit 
and to destroy the limitations upon where these troops shall 
be sent is indication of plans to put American troops onto 
the European battle fields even though 75 and 80 per cent 
of the people of America are determined that shall not come 
to pass. It all looks too much like a new A.E.F. plan — 
far too much so for comfort. 

Fair play, realization of the sacrifices made, the question 
of morale, and the fact that not even Canada has yet found 
it necessary to conscript trainees for more than four months, 
—all these seem to demand that our government keep faith 
with the boys in the service. Respecting Canada, it should 
also be said of their four months compulsory military train- 
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ing program, that their service abroad is only upon a 
voluntary basis. 

If we would prevent another A.E.F., another dangerous 
play without proper authorization, then American fathers 
and mothers had best be making themselves heard. It is 
timely to be suggesting that simply because someone thou- 
sands of miles away doesn’t bring a war to us, is not good 


reason for us to go hunting for it. To do that is too much 
like the Irishman at the Saturday night dance, back in the 
rough days, who grew impatient when ten o'clock came 
without a fight. He straightway took off his coat, dragged 
it behind him upon the floor as he marched about calling, 
“Ten o'clock and no fight? Won't someone please step on 
me coat tails?” 


The Shape of Things to Come 


AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., Chairman of the Board, National Association of Manufacturers 
Commencement Address at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., June 10, 1941 


AM indebted to you, Mr. President, and the faculty for 
providing a unique experience for me this morning. 
Although on several similar occasions I have had the 

honor of addressing groups of young men about to be 
launched on “‘life’s tempestuous sea,” I have never before 
had such a goodly company of prospective mariners of the 
opposite sex at my verbal mercy! 

My lack of previous experience leaves me almost as ap- 
palled and puzzled as to the proper mode of procedure as 
the cowboy in the Pandhandle of Texas, who knew all about 
horses but nothing about women; who had latterly acquired 
a so-called ranch miles back from the railroad; erected a sod- 
house ; joined a matrimonial correspondence club; and success- 
fully inveigled an old maid from Massachusetts who had 
never been on a horse into agreeing to marry him. On the 
appointed day, the cowboy met his fiancee at the nearest 
railroad station. “They were married by the local justice of 
the peace, and after an appropriate send-off by admiring 
friends, the unlucky bride was perched on a horse that her 
husband had broken for her, and the long ride to the ranch 
began. 

Four or five months later the bridegroom was seen in town 
wearing a very dejected look. “What's the matter, Hank,” 
asked a fellow cowpuncher, “ain’t you and your wife getting 
on all right?” 

“Naw, it ain’t that,’ was the reply. “You remember that 
hoss I broke for my wife? Well, we hadn’t ridden twenty 
miles back toward the ranch that day we was married, till 
that darned hoss bucked and threw that woman off and 
broke her leg. I sure was sorry to have to do it, but there 
warn’t nothing I could do but to shoot her!” 

You can rest assured, though, that even in my inexperi- 
ence I shall not emulate the eminent divine who spoke at 
chapel at Wellesley years ago, and concluded his eloquent 
appeal for Christian service by adjuring all his fair listeners 
to go forth and “Become fishers of men”! In behalf of the 
rising generation of my own sex, however, I do want to 
express the mild hope that you may not entirely discard what- 
ever skill you may have acquired in that extra curricular 
activity during your four years’ sojourn here on the quiet 
banks of the Conococheague! With the education you have 
received within these walls, you will no doubt be able to 
reduce your husbands to the state of that one of whom I 
heard the other day: He came, he saw, he concurred. 

Of course, there was a time in the not far distant past 
when about the only course open to a young woman was to 
follow the old preacher’s advice of whom I spoke, or to wait 
with folded hands for some eligible young man to do the 
fishing! Fortunately for the world in general, Commence- 
ment for the college woman today means literally the open- 


ing of the doors of well-nigh unlimited opportunity for ser- 
vice in every department of human life. How best you can 
serve in the troubled times in which you are destined to 
live, will depend, however, on what Mr. H. G. Wells has 
termed “The Shape of Things to Come.” His book of that 
title concludes with these two sentences: 


“When the existing governments, and ruling theories 
of life, the decaying religions and decaying political forms 
of today have sufficiently lost prestige through failure and 
catastrophe, then and then only will world-wide recon- 
struction be possible. And it must needs be the work first 
of all of an aggressives order of religiously devoted men 
and women who will try out and establish and impose a 
new pattern of living upon our race.” 


That new pattern, as envisioned by Mr. Wells, is a co- 
operative commonwealth—a beneficent socialized state— 
designed and governed by starry-eyed idealists—men who 
have been purged of lust for power, although it is not made 
clear how this cleansing process is to be accomplished. We 
can now all perceive distinctly the shape of things to come 
contemplated by Nazism in Germany, and its close blood 
brothers—Fascism in Italy, pseudo-communism in Russia and 
old-fashioned, Simon-pure despotism in Japan. None of these 
conceptions, however, is really new. They all go back to 
man’s earliest days on earth when the cave man was the undis- 
puted lord and master of his family and later of his tribe or 
nation. In fact, if antiquity and widespread usage are to be 
the governing criteria, then despotism, feudalism, dictator- 
ship, call it what you will—but in any case government of the 
people by a single individual or group for their own personal 
interest—certainly can lay claim to acceptance and respect. 
The mislabeled new order digs deep into the scrap basket 
of time, resurrecting and refurbishing the oldest of men’s 
failures in governmental forms. By comparison, government 
of the people, by the people, for the people—‘“the new order 
of the ages,”’ as the great seal of the United States puts it— 
is a novelty in the long history of government and human 
relations. It is estimated, in fact, that of the forty billion 
human beings who have lived on this earth since the birth 
of Christ, scarcely more than one billion have ever enjoyed 
the liberty we have in America at this very hour. 

In these recent fateful months the United States govern- 
ment has made a momentous decision in passing the Lease- 
Lend Bill. Its full significance, 1 am convinced, has not yet 
penetrated the public consciousness. Its stupendous influ- 
ence on the shape of things to come cannot possibly be en- 
compassed by any finite mind. What the future may hold— 
what Armageddons for the nations, what Gethsemanes for 
the hopes of civilized humanity, what Calvaries for suffer- 
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ing men and women—none can even dimly imagine, let 
alone foretell. 

We do know, however, that as a country we have once 
more decided to dedicate “our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor” to making the world safe for its self-governing 
peoples. Hence as we gird on the panoply of war, as crusad- 
ers of old venturing across sea and desert, not knowing where 
our quest may eventually lead us, is it not appropriate and 
fitting—in fact, our bounden duty—to renew our allegiance to 
American ideals, and to resolve firmly that when the present 
storm is over and past, those same ideals shall determine the 
shape of things to come for our children and children’s 
children? 

We stand at the close of one era and the opening of another 
in the Epic of America. Let our imagination sweep back over 
the past three centuries. What do we see? Small determined 
groups of venturers actuated by a daring desire for political, 
economic, intellectual and religious freedom, struggling for 
a foothold on the edge of a great continent; the coalescence 
of their colonies into an infant nation; the setting up of a 
new form of representative democracy with a written con- 
stitution; the march of pioneers to the waters of the Pacific; 
the fusing of the nation in the flaming forge of civil war; 
the spanning of the continent with communication systems 
which threaded through the barriers of sectionalism to bind 
the people into an America of a single heart; a lusty age of 
steam and steel; the development of electric power and mass 
production; the lifting of the standard of living to a level 
never reached before in the history of mankind; the appall- 
ing destruction of material and moral values in the first 
World War; an ensuing period of national manic-depressive 
insanity accompanied by the crass selfishness that always 
characterizes such mob madness; the demand for a scapegoat 
in the form of American business to expiate our collective 
national sins; the search for short-cuts to prosperity; fever- 
ish zeal in setting up remedies for accumulated social ills; 
the encroachment of government into the detail of every 
citizen’s daily life; the entrenchment of the bureaucrats; and 
now the frantic cries for “production, more production and 
still more production” from an aroused people eager to get 
the materials needed for national defense. Such is the back- 
ground of the American scene as we gather here today. 

All intelligent Americans recognize, however, that the 
shape of things to come will be determined by things of the 
mind and spirit as well as by physical armaments. Our na- 
tional future will be determined by internal no less than by 
external factors. How vital it is, therefore, that we strengthen 
those cementing elements that have held us together as a 
nation in the past! The binding ingredients of this nation— 
any nation—are weak and tenuous at best. Prostrate France 
tells the story of what happens when class jealousies and loss 
of confidence in time-tried systems become gnawing cancers 
in the bone and sinew of any organized society. Faith in 
our unique governmental system—federal, state and local— 
and faith in our highly developed system of free private 
enterprise have been the two major factors that have held 
us together in national unity here in America. 

The history of every one of those peoples which for brief 
periods have enjoyed the blessings of freedom, proves that 
liberty for the common man has invariably been the collateral 
result of free business enterprise. The need, in fact, for 
constitutional self-government has seldom, if ever, arisen 
except in societies sustained by substantial and well-organized 
industry and commerce. In other words, the experience of 
that small fraction of the human race that has enjoyed the 
blessings of personal freedom clearly demonstrates that con- 
stitutional representative democracy, civil and religious lib- 
erty and free private enterprise are inseparable. As I have 


said on so many previous occasions, these three factors to- 
gether constitute the tripod upon which all human freedom 
depends for support. Destroy any of the three legs of this 
tripod and the entire structure of liberty soon collapses. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me make crystal clear that 
when I use the term, free private enterprise, 1 do not mean 
the old laissez-faire of Adam Smith. I mean free private 
enterprise with reasonable umpiring on the part of govern- 
ment to ensure fair play and to prevent abuses that lead to 
oppression and monopoly. But we must keep in mind that 
there is a vast difference between umpiring, i.e., government 
regulation, and outright government control. For when gov- 
ernment ceases to be an umpire and with the full force of 
its dominating authority, steps into the business game itself, 
many a private player concludes that his chances of winning 
are so greatly diminished that a seat on the side lines is pref- 
erable. So individual initiative disappears, and the well- 
springs of economic progress dry up. 

The only alternative to private enterprise is public enter- 
prise. Public enterprise means state socialism—national eco- 
nomic planning. National economic planning requires indi- 
vidual conformance to long-range governmental programs, 
and to ensure individual conformance, independent spirits are 
subjected to official browbeating and astracism as the mini- 
mum of coercion; to imprisonment and execution as the 
maximum. Simultaneously, the masses, and particularly the 
rising generation, must have their minds and spirits condi- 
tioned by government control of all five means by which 
public opinion is forired—newspaper, radio, movie, school and 
church. The present shape of things in Germany, Italy and 
Russia lies hideous before our eyes. In molding the shape 
of things to come in America, therefore, let us, even in the 
throes of the present emergency, be on guard and alert lest 
we find ourselves eventually armed to the teeth but shorn of 
the intellectual and spiritual blessings that are the very 
essence of freedom. 

Do you remember in Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” how 
Marius, the Napoleon worshiper, eulogizes the “Little Cor- 
poral” as Hannibal, Caesar, Charlemagne, all in a single 
man? How he told of the dynasties destroyed, of the grena- 
diers made kings, of the glories bestowed on France; Then 
closed his peroration with this stirring question: “This is sub- 
lime, and what could be more grand?” ‘To be free!” replied 
M. Combeferre. 

The shape of things to come in America will be deter- 
mined very largely by the manner in which free private enter- 
prise adjusts itself to a defense economy so that industry 
operated by private management will win against foreign 
totalitarianisms the most desperate economic conflict the 
world has ever endured. Throughout the decade of 1930 
business and industry were the whipping-boys of social theo- 
rists and politicians. In certain cases there had been, of 
course, real culpability, a sad lack of social stewardship in 
places high and low in the business world. Indiscriminate 
vilification of business, however, was also one of the by- 
products of the debunking process applied by the intelligentsia 
to many of our national heroes and to practically all our 
cherished political, economic and religious beliefs—starting 
in the early twenties. 

Of course, the terrible events in Europe in recent years, 
the fate of the great German universities, the plight of pub- 
lic education in Russia which is now no longer financially 
free, have made many such critics of our American system 
sit up and take notice, and in some cases to beat their breasts 
publicly in repentence. In fact, several of the most radical 
members of the faculty of a distinguished eastern university 
recently subscribed—at long last—to a statement in which 
these stirring sentences appear: 
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“One of the primary obligations of the American edu: 
cational system is to provide the most effectual condition 
for the young to attain the equipment in knowledge and 
attitude required to carry on our democratic way of life. 
American education should make no pretense of neutrality 
about this great social objective. Our schools should be 
deliberately designed to provide an education in and for 
democracy.” 


In trying to perform the task of preserving our liberty, 
we Americans now face a combination of circumstances that 
might well appall the most stout-hearted among us. Unless 
God in His providence intervenes, our country faces years 
of ruthless warfare, a period of destruction and economic 
attrition that in its ultimate results in Europe may well be 
comparable to the Thirty Years’ War in the 17th century. 
War, as we all know, means disruption of homes and com- 
munity life; the loosening of moral and religious ties; the 
complete dislocation of our normal peacetime economy; vast 
migrations of workers; a stupendous debt; staggering taxes; 
and during its duration—at least—a progressively lower 
tandard of living. In five years of defense production—and 
possibly actual war—our national expenditures might easily 
average thirty billion dollars per year and even though half 
of this enormous sum were raised by taxation, we should 
still have to face the advent of peace with a debt of per- 
haps a hundred and fifty billions of dollars. Even though 
the country is not yet officially at war, all industry—par- 
ticularly the heavy goods industries—finds itself already op- 
erating under conditions of virtual dictatorship: Hours of 
work fixed by law; relations with employees bound in the 
labyrinthine coils of legal procedure; wages determined in 
large degree by governmental influence; ceilings on prices 
set by executive edict; profits confined in a straight-jacket of 
unscientific taxation. What of the shape of things to come? 
What of the aftermath when our armies are demobilized 
and hosts of industrial workers in armament plants have to 
seek peacetime employment? Freedom, let us remember, 
thrives in an expanding economy; dictatorship thrives in the 
contracted economy of poverty, suffering and despair. 

No sensible person will deny that crises in a country’s 
existence require temporary emergency treatment, but if we 
are successfully to mold the shape of things to come so as to 
preserve the blessings of freedom for future generations, 
it is now doubly important that we understand clearly the 
principles on which this nation was founded and on which 
the permanence of its institutions depends. The woof of 
our American way of life includes many components but the 
warp, the basic idea underlying our entire system, is the relig- 
ious principle of the sacredness of the individual human soul 
in the eyes of God. Under that majestic concept the state 
exists for man, not man for the state. Government is the 
servant of its citizenry; the citizenry is not the servant of 
government. In that concept we find the philosophic justi- 
fication for the common man’s right to choose his own rulers; 
to select his own form of private enterprise; to speak, write, 
assemble and worship God as he sees fit. As old John Adams 
said when the Constitution was under discussion: “You have 
rights antecedent to all earthly government; rights that can- 
not be repealed or restrained by human laws; rights derived 
from the Great Legislator of the Universe.” 

Thus we find in the popular government that our fore- 
fathers set up here in America the political expression of 
Christianity. They called their system not a democracy but 
a republic. “They knew that no pure democracy in history had 
ever lasted very long. For pure democracies are governments 
in which every important decision is determined by vote of the 
current majority. Hence pure democracies are always easy 
prey for demagogues. 


The men who set up our American democracy had, first, 
the problem of how to adapt popular self-government to a 
large geographical area and, second, how to make that form 
of government endure. They endeavored to solve these prob- 
lems by setting up a republic possessing four distinguishing 
characteristics: First, it incorporates the principle of repre- 
sentative rather than direct action by the people themselves; 
second, it protects the minority from the tyranny of the cur- 
rent majority by a written Constitution which purposely can 
be amended only by a slow process; third, it insists on the 
separation of legislative, executive and judicial functions; 
and fourth, it provides for the careful distribution of power 
between the federal and state governments. 

In recent years social reformers have tried to destroy every 
factor in our republican system of government which slows 
up immediate action or which stands in the way of the cen- 
tralization of federal power. In the past seven years, with- 
out constitutional amendment, the whole concept of the power 
of the federal government has been almost completely altered. 
The plainly written words of the Constitution remain but the 
roots of our republican system have been weakened by divorc- 
ing in so many ways, local control of local affairs from local 
taxing power. Thomas Jefferson said: “Our peculiar secu- 
rity is the possession of a written Constitution. Let us not 
make it a blank paper by construction.” If Jefferson be 
right, the present trend of judicial decisions involving con- 
stitutional questions holds little hope for “peculiar security” 
in that quarter. So far as our written Constitution is con- 
cerned, therefore, hope for things to come now rests almost 
exclusively in informed public opinion—the electorate as- 
serting itself through its chosen representatives in Congress. 

This fact emphasizes the vital responsibility of education in 
the maintenance of our American system. As James Madison 
said: “A popular government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or 
a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives.” 
Knowledge, however, is not enough. There must be faith 
as well. As Goethe said: “What a man inherits from his 
fathers, he must earn for himself.” And that raises a num- 
ber of vital questions that demand immediate examination by 
all those patriotic citizens—educators and laymen alike— 
who would intelligently mold the shape of things to come in 
America in the aftermath of the present world tragedy. 

Is not the teaching of the basic philosophic and religious 
principles that underlie the American republic of even more 
importance than mere instruction in economic and social 
questions? Is not the development of character and patriotism 
even more essential in a representative democracy than the 
teaching of current events—desirable though such instruction 
is? Should education endeaver from the outset to influence 
the child’s thinking about the controversial aspects of our 
governmental and social system, or should a thorough founda- 
tion of facts be provided before children are encouraged to 
direct their energies toward the examination of as yet unde- 
termined issues? There is real danger that well-intentioned 
effort to arouse healthy skepticism among students may be so 
over-extended as to create merely morbid cynicism which 
destroys all faith and thus serves no constructive purpose. 
Hence I beg you not to allow yourselves to make the popular 
mistake of believing that tradition should be suspect simply 
because it is tradition. In fact, is not such skepticism endang- 
ering even today the entire structure of American liberty? 

I am convinced myself that the philosophic and religious 
concepts that underlie our American way of life are the same 
yesterday, today and forever. The procedures of government 
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may change but the principles of truth and morality and 
social conduct that underlie republican self-government are 
firm and immutable. Is not the primary duty of education 
in the American republic, therefore, to inculcate those con- 
crete concepts in the heart and mind of every student and 
then, having established suitable mental bench-marks, en- 
courage intelligent appraisal and constructive criticism of the 
mechanics of our institutions when the student reaches the 
age of mature judgment? 

It is obvious that we cannot hope to shape things to come 
in America if we are willing to accept our due measure of 
personal responsibility. So if we continue to place our per- 
sonal burdens on the shoulders of our elected rulers, we can 
rest assured that we shall ultimately find our liberties de- 
voured in the maw of a bureaucracy that ever hungers for 
power and more power. After all, a stream can rise no 
higher than its source. Representative democracy demands 
more from its individual citizens than any other form of 
government but it yields courageous men and women who 
are willing to pay the price, the untold spiritual satisfactions 
of freedom. Obviously, therefore, the deeper the intelligence 
and the higher the character of the men and women who pro- 
vide leadership in public affairs, the better the government 
we will enjoy. Since the time of the Civil War, too large 
a percentage of the best brains of the American people has 
gone into business and the learned professions. Too few of 
our most gifted men and women have been willing to make 
the personal sacrifices involved in active participation in poli- 
tics and government. The time has now come when this con- 
dition must end if the shape of things to come in the Amer- 
ican republic is to be so fashioned as to preserve its bless- 
ings to oncoming generations. 


We can find hope, however, in the fact that a nation after 
all has a collective memory. It has an inarticulate, but cumu- 
lative, passion for the survival of what in its tradition is 
virtuous. The collective mind of modern man is no different 
from the collective mind of primitive man. It demands leader- 
ship, and courage and integrity from that leadership. The 
shape of things to come will be either vastly worse than 
anything at present conceived possible or, over a long period, 
infinitely better. Tyranny is the glorification of pessimism. 
Those who are not actively for the American system now, 
when its life is at issue, are by their very passivity, against it. 
The call that rings clear today is for the friends of the tripod 
of freedom to make themselves known. If we would mould 
the shape of things to come, we must guard against what 
James Bryce considered one of the great weaknesses of de- 
mocracy: “The fatalism of the multitude . . . A sense of the 
insignificance of personal effort.” 

So even as we contemplate the tragic picture that the world 
presents today, the knowledge of the Divine source from 
which our great heritage of freedom derives, brings surging 
up again a new response in every man and woman of courage. 
For it is written that the day of Armageddon, the day when 
the Lord will bring to reckoning his controversy with the 
nations will be a day that is neither dark nor clear, but 
greatly clouded. Then it is, that despair will seize upon the 
hearts of men, save those fearless few who battle ceaselessly 
for the right. Trumpets will sound on every hand and there 
will be alarms in the fenced cities. Doubt and confusion and 
a deepening darkness will prevail. Yet always back of it all 
and moving forward to a fuller day is the unfailing promise 
that “it shall come to pass that at evening time it shall 


be light.” 


The Case Against Intervention 


PLACE AMERICAN INTERESTS FIRST 
By EDWARD H. REISNER, of Teachers College 


Delivered at an Inter-divisional Conference held in conjunction with the Summer Session Courses 


at Columbia University, July 21, 1941 


DO not believe that the United States should enter 

the present European War, and shall try to give you 

my reasons for so believing. However, before so doing, 
I should like to discuss briefly several related matters. 

In the first place I should like to say that we are not yet 
in the war, notwithstanding what many interested or faint- 
hearted persons are saying to the contrary. We shall not be 
in war until we are declared in by Congress, which alone 
has the constitutional right to declare war. The President 
made a personal declaration of war, as I interpreted it, in 
his Message to Congress on January sixth of this year, but 
up to now he hasn’t been able to make it stick. Congress 
is a long way behind him, and the people of this country 
are even farther behind Congress in their desire, or even 
their willingness, to back up the President’s belligerent lan- 
guage and, latterly, his belligerent acts. 

If the Congress of the United States once declares war, 
no matter how unwise and unjustified I may think such a 
move to be, I shall quit talking against that policy. I shall 
accept the declaration as the will of the nation and fall into 
line. Until such declaration is made, I shall consider it my 
duty as a citizen to oppose that action as contrary to the 
welfare of the United States with all the resources at my 
command. 


The suggestion that the nation has made up its mind and 


‘ that all opponents of our entering the war should shut up and 


get behind the President, is only a “slick” and unscrupulous 
propaganda device of the pro-war crowd. It is simply an 
effort to weaken the opposition by attempting to smear it 
with imputations of poor sportsmanship or even of disloyalty. 
As long as from seventy to eighty per cent of the people of 
the United States are opposed to our entry into the war, no 
propagandist group, however powerful and however desper- 
ate, can with any suggestion of truth say that the nation has 
made up its mind in favor of our participation in the Euro- 
pean conflict and that the customary operation of the demo- 
cratic process in coming to decisions must be stopped. 

The United States now is and for many months past has 
been the scene of a stern conflict between propaganda aiming 
at taking the United States into the war and counter-propa- 
ganda designed to keep us out. The subjects upon which 
this barrage of persuasion and counter-persuasion has been 
operating are the voters of the United States. Tension has 
been great and feelings have run strong because the stakes 
are high—the highest that human beings can put up, namely, 
the economic future of their country for generations to come 
as well as their own lives and the lives of those they love. 

On one side stand a group who are motivated by an in- 
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tense feeling of loyalty and affection for Great Britain. 
They believe that the world will not be worth living in if 
Britain falls and they place British victory above every other 
To that end they are committed to all-out 
aid to Britain and desire the United States to accept the 
role of doing everything which is necessary to guarantee 
for British arms. To some observers it seems that 
members of this group place the welfare of Britain above 
that of the United States. They determine their policies 
with primary reference to British advantage and with only 
secondary attention to the probable effects of those policies 
upon the United States. ‘They are making of their country 
the horse that pulls the British cart. 

If we were to seek the extreme opposite of the all-out aid 
for Britain policy, it would be one of support for the Axis 
and of aid to the enemies of Britain. But it may be said in 
all conservatism that there is no significant or effective group 
in this country backing such a policy. Outside of a very few 
Bundists and a small number of English-hating Irish, the 
\merican public execrates Nazi brutality and the whole 
totalitarian system of social regimentation. 

‘The effective opposite to the all-out British aid policy in 
this country is the belief that decisions with reference to our 
participation in this war should be made on the basis of the 
welfare of the United States. The conflict is not between a 
pro-British and a pro-Axis policy, but between a pro-British 
and a pro-United States policy. 


consideration. 


\ ic tory 


‘The obvious advantages for propaganda purposes, however, 
of identifying pro-United States with pro-Nazi policy are 
so great that there has been a strong effort to make this 
identification. Since the general public hate Hitler so thor- 
oughly, it is smart tactics to say that Senator Wheeler, 
Colonel Lindbergh, General Wood, and the America First 
Committee are Hitler stooges, the transmission belt of Nazi 
propaganda in this country. It is good tactics to undermine 
the prestige of the opposition by identifying it with some- 
thing generally despised whether there is any truth in the 
accusation or not. If it were sufficiently important, this 
humble effort of mine would receive the attention of Mr. 
Ickes or other leader of the all-out-aid-for-Britain 
propaganda and be designated as inspired from Berlin, or, 
at best, as unconscious support for Hitler. 


some 


The principal reason given for American participation in 
a shooting war against the Axis powers is that as soon as 
England is defeated Hitler will attack the United States. 
‘This theme has been embroidered by the President of the 
United States and by several of his cabinet officers. ‘They 
see Hitler as operating a vast pincers movement against this 
country, one claw beginning with Dakar, extending to Brazil 
and working by easy stages up the South American coast and 
across the Caribbean Sea to our northern shores, and the 
other claw starting with the captured British Isles and 
reaching us by way of Iceland, Greenland, Nova Scotia and 
Canada. At the same time the combined navies of Germany, 
France, and Italy will make a frontal attack across the 
Atlantic Ocean. ‘They further say that the only thing which 
stands between us and destruction is the English fleet. Our 
real frontiers of defense at an earlier time were said to be 
the Rhine, but since the capitulation of France they have 
been moved westward to the British Isles. 

It is difficult to say whether or not the pro-war advocates 
believe this story or not, but they have made most effective 
use of it. It has been reiterated time and again. It was the 
principal argument used to secure the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act and to place in the hands of the President of the 
United States such powers as are wielded only by dictators 
like Stalin and Hitler. 


My personal reaction to the idea of an imminent and 
inevitable attack on the United States on the part of Hitler 
is that such a project is without means or motive and that it 
could not be accomplished against us now, and much less after 
our current armament program will have been carried out. 

The overwhelming weight of expert opinion is to the effect 
that the demands upon shipping for the carrying of necessary 
soldiers, machines, munitions and supplies over the Atlantic 
for a successful campaign against an enemy as powerful as 
the United States would be insuperable. The landing of an 
army on our shores against the opposition of our first-class 
navy and of the air force which, while yet largely “‘on order,” 
will undoubtedly be operating long before Hitler could turn 
his attention to us, would be a precarious operation holding 
little promise of success. 

In the second place there is no motive for such an attack. 
Every move that Hitler has made has been in furtherance of 
his plan of reorganizing continental Europe to the advantage 
of Germany, by persuasion if possible, by force if necessary. 
His attack upon the small democracies on the Atlantic coast 
was part of his military plan to defeat France and England. 
His expansion to the Balkans was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting vital supplies and weakening England in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The reasons for his attack on Russia are not yet 
clear, but presumably he did so to insure an adequate supply 
of grain, oil, and essential minerals for the needs of Germany 
and the other countries which have come under his sway. 
Hitler is interested in Europe, and in breaking the strangle 
hold upon the free intercourse of Continental Europe with 
the rest of the world which up to now has been in the power 
of the English navy. What could Hitler get from the 
United States which he could not more easily and con- 
veniently secure on the continent of Europe? Why would 
he go three thousand miles out of his way to attempt the 
conquest of the toughest opponent he could find in the 
whole world? 

There is, to be sure, an answer given to these questions 
to the effect that Hitler will attack the United States be- 
cause he hates democracy. This answer ties up with another 
angle from which the present war was made to be seen as 
our war. England, it has been said over and over again by 
the all-out-aiders, is fighting to defend democracy and in so 
doing she is defending us. From that viewpoint it is a matter 
of right and honor that we should assume our full share of 
responsibility for Hitler’s defeat, which could be done only 
by participation in the war. Side by side with the Great 
Fear the pro-war propagandists placed the Holy Cause. 

On close examination the Holy Cause does not stand up. 
England is fighting to defend her empire and not to destroy 
totalitarianism. Germany is fighting for her national aims 
in Europe and not to destroy democracy. Indeed England 
for years gave aid and comfort to Hitler on his way to power 
because she feared him less than the communism which he 
was fighting in Germany. England had for allies Poland, 
Greece, and Turkey, three of the tougher dictatorships, and 
up until two weeks before the outbreak of the war she was 
wooing Russia for some kind of alliance. At the present 
time, with England in a mutual assistance pact with Russia, 
the claim that England is fighting to defend democracy 
becomes even less plausible than it was in 1939. On the 
contrary this war is a part of the selfish struggle for national 
advantage which has kept Europe in continuous conflict for 
the last three hundred years. One does not criticize England 
for cementing her alliances as she can and taking her allies 
as she finds them, but she cannot follow the path of power 
politics and at the same time get credit for a high-minded, 
humanitarian crusade in defense of democracy. England is 
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and has been fighting for her own interests first, last and 
all the time. 

The present position of those who would take the United 
States into war has narrowed down to the blunt proposition 
that Hitler must be destroyed and the German nation and 
its allies decisively defeated. Mr. Roosevelt says that the 
United States cannot exist as an oasis of democracy in a 
world dominated by totalitarianism. This viewpoint is only 
a continuation and reiteration of the statement made by the 
President in his message to Congress on January sixth of this 
year when he said that the United States would never 
acquiesce to a peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored by 
appeasers. In other words the call of the war party is to 
all-out participation of this country, which means complete 
acceptance of the British war aims and full responsibility for 
British victory. 

It is not difficult to see why some twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the American people back that policy. There 
are many persons in this country of British descent and 
even many who in their own lifetime have come to the 
United States from some part of the British Empire. There 
is also the tie of common language, of common culture, and 
of common political institutions. Indeed the strong sympathy 
of American citizens for the British cause runs far beyond 
the figures showing willingness to back England to the extent 
of fighting on her side. It is quite compatible with strong 
British sympathies to deny the desirability of our entering 
the war. 

It must be added further that there is a very general 
execration in this country of Hitler and his cause. Our 
people dislike him thoroughly for his suppression of the 
democratic process in Germany and wherever else his armies 
have gone. They despise him for his cruelty to the Jews. 
Their anger rises against him for his invasion of all the 
countries which have stood in his way, some of them out- 
standing examples of the democratic way of life. They have 
wept in sympathy with the innocent civilians on land and 
sea who have suffered the results of his absolutely ruthless 
way of realizing his military objectives. Hitler himself has 
been a most effective agent in creating sympathy for the 
British cause over and above the normal and natural reservoir 
of pro-British sentiment in the United States. 

The overwhelming preference of Americans in favor of 
British victory has had its practical expression up to the 
present in a great deal of aid to the British in their war 
effort. Steps already taken will involve the outright gift to 
them of planes, tanks, guns, munitions, food, and other 
supplies, which will run to a total of many billions of dollars. 
But the American people hold back with ever increasing 
resolution from the proposal that their sympathy should find 
expression in all-out war and an expeditionary force to fight 
in Europe. 

This reluctance to enter a shooting war on the side of 
Britain is justified from a certain reading of history and 
study of world affairs. The present European conflict is 
not a fight between the good people and the bad people, not 
in any sense a holy war, not a war in which the United 
States is called upon to take part, but a continuation of an 
old struggle on the part of England to keep on being top 
dog in a selfish world. England has been the dominant 
power in the world for almost two centuries. She gained her 
position by military methods and she has never relaxed her 
exertions to maintain it through her control of the seas. 
On the whole she has been a benevolent mistress, although 
there have been episodes enough of unscrupulousness and 
violence. But England has been in the center of a web of 
political intrigue and military preparation and action designed 
to maintain the British Empire in a position of unequalled 


advantage in the world. Even now, in spite of all of Hitler's 
victories on the continent of Europe, his position is pre- 
carious because England holds the sea lanes. She has shut 
him off from overseas supplies of oil, rubber, cotton, foods, 
and many minerals essential to normal industrial production 
and to the maintenance of his war effort. She has been able 
to frustrate the desires of many philanthropic persons in the 
United States to alleviate the suffering of starving peoples 
of Western Europe by denying the passage of any ships to 
those countries carrying needed grain, milk, clothing, and 
medical supplies. If Mr. Roosevelt is determined to secure 
freedom of the seas for American ships, he should speak to 
Mr. Churchill about it, not Mr. Hitler. 

We talk a great deal about Hitler’s great military machine 
and about his aggressive belligerence, but little is said about 
England as a war power. With her great navy and her 
occupation of Gibraltar, Malta, Crete, Alexandria, Singapore 
and Honk Kong, not to mention the constituent parts of 
her great Empire spread over the entire globe, England is 
the greatest military power in the world even now, with or 
without the help of the United States. The broad sweep of 
Hitler’s conquests has been prompted by the need, for him, 
of expanding to the very edges of his continent to gain the 
chance of winning the war or of holding out for a draw 
before his people starve and his military machine stalls for 
lack of necessary materials. 

For almost two centuries England has dominated the 
world through the superior gunpower of her surface fight- 
ing ships. Today that supremacy is menaced by the sub- 
marine which lurks under the waves and by the bomber 
which attacks from the air. By these new modes of warfare 
England’s easy domination of the world is threatened. Even 
her long-enjoyed security from attack in her island citadel 
is at an end. It has been said that England has not been 
invaded by an enemy force since the time of William the 
Conqueror almost nine hundred years ago, and that she 
never will be invaded as long as she maintains her naval 
supremacy. But that is not longer true. England has been 
invaded by air any time the Germans have wished to send 
a bombing fleet to attack her industrial cities and her ports. 
She is even being threatened with shortage of food and 
war materials by the action of enemy submarines and air- 
planes. That easy control of the world by means of her 
navy has become a thing of the past. It may be that with 
American aid England may continue to feed and defend 
herself and even trade blow for blow from the air with 
Germany. In that way the present war may last indefinitely 
and end with the exhaustion of all the participants and with 
the near-destruction of Western civilization. As for the 
defeat of Germany on the continent of Europe by an invad- 
ing force, that seems extremely remote. For the United 
States to underwrite such a victory for England would mean 
an expeditionary army of several million men and the direc- 
tion of her total economy to the war effort for years to 
come. 

In my judgment England should recognize a new situa- 
tion created by the invention of new means of war. She 
should abate some of the control which she has exercised on 
the world by means of her naval superiority. She should be 
satisfied with something short of the complete and definitive 
subjection of Germany and turn her undoubted political 
genius in the direction of a new and more cooperative world 
order. Instead of inciting nations to war and their destruc- 
tion thereby, the administration of the United States should 
apply its influence in the direction of peace. 

You will say, perhaps, that it is folly to speak of peace 
now, but it is at least no more unthinkable that England 
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and Germany should stop their war than it is to see England 
fighting arm in arm with Russia against Finland and Ger- 
many. It has never been a part of Hitler’s foreign policy 
to seek a war with England, as he says plainly in “Mein 
Kampf.” ‘The German people will not likely fold up be- 
hind him as long as any weakening might mean another 
Versailles ‘Treaty and worse. But with an offer of peace 
from England and signs of a disposition on her part to 
develop a more cooperat.ve world society his ascendancy 
over his people would be threatened. On England’s side 
it might reasonably be guessed that if she were definitely 
convinced that this time the Yanks were not coming she 
would immediately take steps for peace and probably would 
be able to secure acceptable terms. 

This present war in Europe is the result of strictly Euro- 
pean tensions and it must be settled in terms of the balance 
of strictly European forces. We intervened in the same 
struggle in 1917 and stayed long enough to win the war for 
France and England, but found that we could not win the 
kind of peace which might, in the long run, resolve the con- 
flicts of Europe. We are now being asked by a powerful 
and aggressive minority in our country to do the same thing 
one generation later. The great majority of the American 
people, some seventy-five and more per cent of them, re- 
member the futility of that earlier effort and are unwilling 
to repeat the undertaking. Their feeling is to keep out of 
what is to them “this European mess.” In the long run, 
that feeling will be reflected in American foreign policy. 

Common sense would indicate that the United States 
cannot become the police force for the entire world. She 
annot intervene in every struggle in which might seem to be 


triumphing over justice. If, in the immediate past, she had 
followed that policy, our country would have been at war 
with Italy for her invasion and subjection of Abyssinia. 
She would have fought Japan for her attack upon China. 
She would have fought Russia for her brutal aggression 
against Finland. The only difference between these cases 
and our present situation with reference to the war between 
England and Germany is that in this war the sympathies 
of a powerful minority of our citizens are so strongly en- 
gaged in favor of Britain that they are trying to get us into 
the war on Britain’s side. They have a perfect right to try 
to do so, but they have no right to say that unwillingess to 
follow their lead shows any lack of American patriotism. 
It is perfectly sound Americanism to place American inter- 
ests above those of any other country. And if, in all good 
conscience, it appears to any citizen that his country’s inter- 
ests are favored by abstention from this war, he should not 
be called an appeaser for standing up for his convictions 
—he should not be called a “copperhead” for resisting the 
drive for our involvement in. the war. 

With many others—close to eighty per cent of our total 
population—I hold that this war is not a crusade of the 
noble and good against the evil forces of this world, but a 
wicked, useless war entered into as the outcome of the 
selfishness and material ambition of the nations of the world. 
I hold that we should stay out of this suicidal, profitless con- 
flict and seek a better democratic community at home. I 
hold that we should lend our hand to any move for peace, 
and when the war is ended, should undertake whatever can 
be done to heal its ravages and to build a better international 
order for the happiness and well-being of future generations. 


Pacifism—A Flight from Reality 


THERE ARE SOME THINGS MORE SACRED THAN LIFE 
By ALFRED GRANT WALTON, D.D., Pastor, Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delivered at a Conference of Congregational Churches and Ministers at Utica, N. Y. 


VIGOROUS conflict is now going on in the Christian 
church between the champions of pacifism and the 
supporters of intervention. The tensions are increas- 

ing every day and open schisms have been avoided only be- 
cause of a generous amount of tolerance and good will on 
both sides. But the divisions still remain and there is little 
hope that they will be resolved. Pacifists are unquestionably 
sincere. Many of them are suffering greatly because of their 
convictions. ‘There is no appeal from conscience and the 
pacifists deserve the sympathetic understanding of those who 
differ from them. Such understanding is in no sense an 
admission that the pacifists are right and their opponents 
are firmly convinced that the pacifist point of view is not only 
dangerous but contrary to the deeper obligations of the 
Christian faith. 

In its fundamental essence, pacifism is a flight from reality 
both in human affairs and in the realm of the spirit. While 
bitterly opposed to war the pacifist fails to see that he has 
nothing to offer to the immediate situations confronting the 
peoples of the earth and that he is ignoring major Christian 
responsibilities which are fully as important as the ideal of 
peace to which he is dedicated. The weakness of pacifism 
is in its devotion to a Christian perfectionism which is quite 
unattainable in the present world. Jesus said to his followers, 
“Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect.” The 
Christian is called upon to do all things to the glory of God. 


Such injunctions cannot be fully obeyed but they do not free 
the Christian from the responsibility of doing the best that 
he can in any given situation. ‘The ideal of a world at peace 
in which all conflicts among the nations are settled by pacific 
means belongs to the heart of the Christian gospel. But 
since such a goal cannot now be realized there is the moral 
obligation to choose the immediate course which though im- 
perfect is most likely to lead to the ultimate goal. ‘Thus the 
Christian may consent to the use of force and yet not negate 
his Christian purposes. Indeed he may thereby fulfill them. 
The best in any given circumstance is right. As Bishop 
Everett L. Parsons puts it: “The great absolutes are of 
God. They must be the goals of our striving. The search is 
holy, the warfare is holy, but the particular campaign we 
can undertake only with the qualification that it is the best 
we can see with our present knowledge and vision. A war 
may be neither altogether. holy nor altogether a crime. It 
may be right.” 

The pacifist’s program defeats the very goals it seeks to 
realize. Governments must have power to rule or there 
can be no government at all. A government without power 
is reduced to impotence and ultimately to anarchy. A pacifist 
wants freedom for the individual, freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, and of religion, but how can these values 
be achieved unless there is a government with power to guar- 
antee them? The pacifist wants to preserve civil liberties, 
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the rights of minorities, and the sanctity of the individual. 
Such blessings cannot be enjoyed unless government is strong 
enough to assure them. He wants the rights of labor to be 
recognized, so that working men will not be crushed by the 
avarice and greed of others. Only a government in control 
can insure such rights. He asks for the maintenance of law 
and order, that homes may be safe, property secure, and life 
lived in quietness and peace, but to have such conditions the 
government must be able to maintain them. He wants free- 
dom of the seas, and the right to exchange goods with other 
peoples and so promote the prosperity and well being of 
all. But to have freedom of the seas a nation must be strong 
enough to keep the seas open. Supremely, he wants to live 
at peace with other people. To do so, his government must 
be strong enough to insist or. peace. In a word, the realiza- 
tion of the greatest spiritual hopes and aspirations of the 
Christian pacifist presupposes a power sufficiently strong to 
guarantee all such values. Pacifism if carried to its logical 
conclusion, would not only preclude an army, a navy, and 
an air force, but would conceivably preclude a state without 
even a police force to preserve law and order. Thus law and 
order would be reduced to a state of anarchy. 

The pacifist deludes himself if he thinks that the course 
which he advocates is justifiable because it would bring an 
end to suffering. On the contrary if he is at all realistic he 
knows that his program, if attempted, might lead to suffering 
greater than that which war itself may bring. For example, 
suppose China should no longer resist. Four hundred mil- 
lions of people who love peace and freedom would be en- 
slaved and be placed under the domination of their ruthless 
conquerors. If Great Britain should not resist, millions 
whose lives have been rooted in a freedom going back to the 
days of the Magna Charta would know that priceless trea- 
sure only as a memory. If America should not resist, all the 
benefits that have come to us through our forefathers, through 
the Constitution and through those who have fought to give 
us the democratic way of life would be thrown out of the 
window overnight. It is tragic to think of the children of 
tomorrow being brought up to be goose-stepping automatons, 
denied the benefits of freedom and filled with the false con- 
ceptions of race and of religion which are the heart and soul 
of Nazi ideology. Some pacifists think that nonresistance 
would be effective and cite the nonresistance of Gandhi’s 
followers in India as proof of their claims. Let us not delude 
ourselves. The British government in India is not the gov- 
ernment dominating Europe today. The iniquitous Nazi 
regime is out to destroy every force that seeks to oppose it. 
If Gandhi were in Germany he would be thrown into a 
concentration camp. More likely he would be executed. His 
followers would be crushed. A ruthless dictator that came 
first into power by liquidating nearly a million German 
citizens through torture, death or imprisonment, would laugh 
at nonresistance. To make nonresistance effective there must 
be an opponent who has some regard for moral values and 
there is little of that among the rulers of the totalitarian 
states today. 

The pacifist overlooks completely the Christian’s inevitable 
obligation to oppose every form of evil. It is just as much a 
duty to resist evil and to succor the needy and the oppressed 
as it is a duty to seek the ways of peace. It there is injustice 
in the world, it must be righted. If there is cruelty it must 
be suppressed. If there is a cry of need from the weak and 
the oppressed it is the Christian’s duty to answer. 

A casual glimpse at the sinister force of evil that is now 
at work in the world will reveal its monstrous character. 
This vicious coalition of deviltry and brute force is out to 
destroy democracy, to wipe it from the face of the earth and 
to rob humanity of all the priceless achievements of civilza- 


tion. The state is everything. The individual is nothing. 
All freedoms are thrown into discard. Freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of con- 
science are myths. Not even a radio dial may be turned and 
violations mean imprisonment or even death. Men are not 
brothers but Aryans are superior and have a right to hold 
inferior peoples in subjection. Pursuing this obsession they 
have subjected the Jews to a relentless, cruel, degrading 
persecution that for bestiality and sordidness is worse than 
anything that the darkest ages have produced. Jews have 
been denied citizenship rights. They have been shut out of 
the professions. ‘Their children cannot attend the public 
schools. Their infants must bear prescribed Jewish names. 
Their wealth has been confiscated. They have been herded 
into ghettos and must provide for themselves in any way 
that they can. They have been beaten, starved, thrown into 
concentration camps, put to death in a vicious and insane 
policy of racial extermination. Aryan children are taught to 
sing: “When Jewish blood drips from the knife, everything 
goes twice as well!” When a frenzied Jewish lad broke 
under the persecutions of his people and killed a minor 
attache of the German embassy in Paris, every-synagogue in 
the German Reich was burned or desecrated. But this is not 
all. This villanous force of evil is out not only to destroy 
Jews but to destroy Christianity as well. It is calling upon 
people to turn aside from God and to worship blood and 
soil. It has replaced Jesus Christ with Hitler. It has crushed 
the free voice of the pulpit. It has killed and imprisoned 
hundreds of priests and pastors. Between 2,000 and 4,000 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen are now in concentration 
camps in Germany. It has closed religious schools and 
theological seminaries. It has put Gestapo agents in the 
churches and has deliberately sought to wean youth away 
from the church. It has utterly ignored the sovereign rights 
of other states. The facts are well-nigh unbelievable. What 
sin did Norway commit that she should be invaded? Far to 
the north, outside of the normal field of European political 
maneuvering, Norway did its level best to remain neutral, 
to avoid trouble, to keep the peace. But Norway had to be 
crushed because her rugged coast was needed for submarine 
bases to get at England from the northeast. What was the 
sin of little Holland which also sought to remain neutral, to 
live in a spirit of good will, to harm nobody? Her policy was 
as pacifistic as anything ever could be. Was Queen Wilhel- 
mina guilty of any perfidy or political chicanery? Thirty 
thousand were killed in Rotterdam alone. So one might 
mention Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Luxembourg, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece, all prostrate before a malevolent and diabolical 
foe who found it convenient to subdue them. 

This same sinister force of evil has had no regard for its 
pledged word. Innumerable treaties of nonaggression have 
been violated. In the well known book, ‘The Revolution of 
Nihilism,” by Hermann Rauschnig, the former Nazi and 
mayor of Danzig, there is this interesting quotation: “Hitler 
has told me that he was ready to sign anything. He was 
ready to guarantee any frontier and to conclude a non- 
aggression pact with anyone. It was a simpleton’s idea not 
to avail oneself of expedience of this sort because the day 
might come when some formal agreement would have to be 
broken. Anyone who was so fussy that he had to consult 
his conscience about whether he could keep to a pact, what- 
ever the pact, and whatever the situation was a fool. He 
could conclude any treaty in any given field and yet be ready 
to break it in cold blood the next day if that were in the 
interests of the future of Germany.” One night before the 
invasion of the lowlands a Berlin broadcast was on the air 
for forty-five minutes assuring the people of Belgium and 
Holland that they should not believe the British propaganda 
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that Germany would violate their neutrality. It was untrue. 
Germany was their friend and wanted to help them! One 
hundred and eight minutes afterwards the German troops 
marched into these countries and crushed them. This same 
sinister force of evil has penetrated other countries with 
tourists, technicians and visitors who have become the Fifth 
columnists of internal disruption. For five years a man was 
an elevator attendant in the office of the newspaper, the 
“Paris Soir.” The day the German soldiers marched into 
Paris this elevator man entered the editor’s office and took 
control of the newspaper. He is now the supervisor of all 
the French newspapers in occupied France. He was a Ph. D. 
from Leipzig, and a fifth columnist. Consider the way this 
monstrous force of evil regards human misery and suffering. 
Japan will do for an illustration. Dr. Walter Judd tells us 
that the Japanese soldiers have been specifically ordered to 
engage in brutal and viscious attacks on the civil population 
in order to break down civilian morale. He tells of the wife 
of one Christian convert who was raped twenty-seven times 
in a single night. A million Chinese women have been sub- 
jected to deliberate cruelty aimed to break morale. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek estimates that the civilian dead in China 
are about twelve millions. Or take a look at Mussolini, the 
tiny tyrant of the Tiber, the little man of the heroic pose 
and the ten million bayonets. Remember what he did in 
Ethiopia. It was his valiant son who described the spurting 
blood caused by the dropping of an aerial bomb among a 
company of helpless natives as having the beauty of an 
unfolding rose. Listen to the words of this bombastic son 
of Predappio as he sought to inspire his soldiers running in 
the wrong direction from Greece:—‘“The events during 
these months exasperate our will and must accentuate against 
the enemy that cold, conscious implacable hate, hate in every 
home, which is indispensable for victory.” One might con- 
tinue to enumerate the evils of the iniquitous triumvirate of 
fascism almost indefinitely. Nothing has been said of the 
poisoning influence of Nazi ideology on the minds of grow- 
ing youth. Maude Royden makes that evil vivid in the 
statement of a former British pacifist who said: “I used to 
be a pacifist but I would rather go to hell for fighting than 
have my son brought up to think that it was funny to kick 
a Jew in the stomach.” Nor can one overlook the exile of 
the great constructive and creative leaders of German 
thought, the millions of good German people who have been 
cowed into abject submission, the pillage of the wealth of 
France, the plight of millions of refugees and a thousand 
and one other kindred evils. There is a force of evil loose 
in the world such as humanity has never seen before. For 
viciousness and diabolical fury it has never been equalled 
since creation’s first bright hour. 

The citizens of America live in a land rich beyond the 
fabled wealth of Croesus. They are comfortable, well fed 
and far away from the scenes of combat. Across the seas 
are multitudes of our fellow men, children of God, bound 
in chains and in misery. We are Americans and we are 
also Christians. Have we nothing more to offer in this tragic 
hour than a weak and impotent protest to the wickedness 
and the villainy of the agressors? Are we to be content with 
the proclamation of a purely idealistic doctrine utterly in- 
capable of realization in the present world? Shall we answer 
the pain of Norway, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Greece 
with solemn ecclesiastical processions, with academic habili- 
ments, and all the trimmings? Shall we reply to the be- 
wildered, hungry, orphaned children of a continent by saying 
with one pacifist that when everything else has failed we can 
at least let the light of our little candles shine in the darkness 
of this present world? It is a pretty statement but it cer- 
tainly is not very practical. Shall we tell the wounded and 


the dying that we will send bandages, medicines, and 
sweaters for their hurt, but will do nothing to keep them 
from being hurt any more? Shall we tell the stricken 
widows and orphans that we are holding prayer meetings 
for them but that is all that they may expect right now? 
Shall we bow in weak submissiveness before the arch enemies 
of decency and honor, of freedom and democracy, close our 
eyes to brutality and injustice, close our ears to the pleading 
cries of millions of women and children and bid the inter- 
national brigands come over and conquer us if they so desire ? 
Does anyone think that we conquer them by love and good 
will when they do not even know the meaning of these 
terms? Is there no realism to our Christian faith, no prac- 
ticality? Is there no dynamism of the spirit, no will to over- 
come the forces of evil, no determination to succor the needy 
and the oppressed? For America to stand by unmoved in 
such an hour, to answer such wickedness with nothing but 
a weak submissiveness, indeed a submissiveness often tainted 
with smugness and self-righteousness, and to allow our chil- 
dren to be enslaved and to have all the achievements of 
culture and of civilization taken from them does not make 
common sense. It isn’t reasonable; it isn’t honorable; it isn’t 
Christian. Such a course reduces religion to impotence and 
makes man’s devotion to Christianity a sham and a mockery. 

Because | believe that the pacifist doctrine of perfection 
is incapable of present realization, because I believe that. the 
state must have force behind it in order to provide the very 
blessings that the pacifists desire, because I believe that in 
every situation we must do the best we can, because I believe 
that Christians have just as much a duty to resist evil as to 
seek peace, and because I believe that there are some things 
even worse than war I assert that as Christians it is our 
duty in this present hour to stand by our country, to support 
our program of national defense and to give all possible 
assistance to the embattled democracies in the dangers that 
now confront them. War is distasteful to everyone. No one 
wants it. We must do all in our power to avoid it. While 
in some instances it has achieved some permanent benefits, 
in other situations it has solved nothing. But when forces 
are unleashed that get out of control and war breaks out 
as it has done 2,517 times in the last 2,500 years, Christians 
must not lose a sense of moral perspective or ignore the 
imperative obligation to do the best they can. We must not 
shirk from unpleasant duty in the pursuit of an irrational, 
impractical dream. Pacifism is a flight from reality. It has 
no answer to the needs of the world right now. Indeed it 
is about the weakest answer that one can give. 

To love our country and the sacred soil whereon our life 
is cast, to love our homes and to wish to preserve them in 
happiness, security and in peace, to love our children and 
to desire that the years allotted to them may offer opportun- 
ities for growth, development, and the fullest expression of 
personality, to love freedom, justice and good will and to 
wish to preserve them for posterity, in a word to desire to 
bring to life its best: these are ideals not far from the king- 
dom of God. But to attain them we must have something 
more than pacifism, with its wishful thinking and its noble 
hopes. We must have something more than _ beautiful 
thoughts with which to meet the powers of anti-Christ who 
would seize the sceptor and the royal throne. We must have 
courage, patriotism, aggressiveness, the compulsion of a living 
faith, and a willingness to resist, if need be, with force, all 
the hosts of evil. It is not un-Christian to fight the devil. 
It is not un-Christian to hold fast to the soul’s most priceless 
possessions. There are still some things more sacred than 
life to which men may dedicate themselves, with clear con- 
science and souls unsullied, and to the realization of which 
we may “pledge our lives, our fortune, and our sacred honor.” 
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China and the International Situation 


ITS IMPORTANCE CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED 
By KING-CHAU MUI, Chinese Consul-General in Honolulu 


Delivered over the radio from 


N a mere decade of history, the world has arrived at a 
point where aggression once more runs rampant, and 
international justice and order are totally disrupted by 

totalitarian powers who plunder upon the safety of every 
freedom-loving nation today. Within a decade, no less than 
12 nations have been forced to capitulate to totalitarian 
demands, and one of the greatest proponents of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity has collapsed before the enemy. 

At present the world is witnessing the death-gripping 
struggle of Britain and Russia towards the Atlantic and 
China on the Pacific. The nature of this struggle is so 
critical that America herself, the only great stronghold of 
freedom yet unattacked, is forced to declare a state of national 
emergency. What has transpired within the decade is threat- 
ening the total dismemberment of the international order 
which has taken civilization centuries to realize, and the 
World War to substantiate. 

If the world had heeded the signs of the times ten years 
ago, in the fall of 1931, and had taken proper steps to crush 
the rise of a new wave of imperialism, much of the inter- 
national conflict that followed might have been avoided. 
Japan’s march into Manchuria, constituted the first signs of 
an attack on international justice and peace. That violation 
of the League of Nations covenant, the Washington Nine 
Power Treaty, and the Kellogg Peace Pact served as a pre- 
lude to similar disregard for international law by totalitarian 
nations. When, in 1937, Japan embarked upon her campaign 
for economic and political control of China, the stage was 
cleared for the swift succession of catastrophes which has 
startled the world. 

Although China had the sympathy of the world at the very 
outset of the Sino-Japanese conflict, her relationship to the 
internationl situation was not widely comprehended until last 
September. The culmination of a treaty of alliance by Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, and more recently, the Axis recog- 
nition of the Nanking puppet government, have finally made 
clear China’s role in relation to the international situation. 
They have identified the Greater Europe and Greater Asia 
movements as one, and they have definitely aligned China 
with all nations opposing the spread of totalitarianism, and 
the destruction of world order. 

China, in fighting her battle for the preservation of her 
country, has been aiding the cause of other freedom-loving 
countries in the world. By offering a strong and stubborn 
defense, China has been preventing her aggressor from af- 
fecting a quick conquest, allowing her to avail herself of the 
huge resources of China. By refusing to a truce or peace 
talk as proposed time and again by the invader, China has 
been holding the aggressive forces in check for use elsewhere 
in the Pacific. A conquered China, a submissive China, 
would allow the enemy a free hand for imperialistic plans in 
the Pacific. Moreover, it would afford a source of resources 
for the realization of such imperialistic plans. 

The international situation today hooks up on two main 
fronts, that of Britain, and that of China. The world can no 
better afford the collapse of one, than that of the other. The 
attack on Russia constitutes a preparation for an invasion of 
Britain, and as such, is directed towards the European front. 
America, situated between these two fronts, with a wealth of 
resources, great manufacturing power, and rapidly expand- 
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ing army, navy, and air forces, plays a strategic part in her 
program of aid to Britain, Russia, and China. The extent 
and nature of her assistance to both fronts will help much to 
determine the international situation in the future. 

China, after four years of conflict against great odds, has 
certainly demonstrated to the world the will of her people 
to survive as a free nation. Under the leadership of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese are united into one 
solid unit of resistance. It is a resistance that shall recognize 
no end but that of completely free China, and no order but 
that based on international good will—on mutual help, not 
selfish greed; on law and justice, not unscrupulous force. 

The wholesale migration of some fifty million civilians 
from the eastern provinces to the western hinterland, with 
headquarters at Chungking, is indicative of the determination 
of the people to perpetuate the Chinese republic. The vast 
industrial development of Free China, made possible only by 
the voluntary cooperation of the citizenry with the govern- 
ment, is a manifestation of the initiative and persistence 
which characterize modern China. Similarly, the rapid pro- 
gress of the anti-illiteracy campaign, the growth of the New 
Life movement, and the extension of political privileges show 
the ability of the Chineses to prepare for the future. 

With the cooperation of civilian and soldier, China to- 
day is fighting continuously along a front over 2,800 miles 
in length. Ever since the fall of Hankow, which marked the 
last phase of the Chinese strategy of withdrawal, the Jap- 
anese army has not been able to make any headway in the 
offensive. On the contrary, the Chinese scored a number 
of major victories which have caused the opposing forces to 
despair of further territorial gains. The creation and recog- 
nition of the puppet government at Nanking by Japan was 
not an expression of victory, but an admission of defeat in 
the attempt to make peace with the Chinese government. 

In reality, the area of Chinese territory which is occupied 
by enemy forces today amounts to a little*more than ten 
per cent of the whole country. Yet within that occupied 
territory, enemy control itself is only nominal. Guerrilla 
warfare, assassinations, and unwillingness to cooperate with 
the enemy or puppet authorities prove the underlying al- 
legiance of the Chinese population to the leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Of him, Owen Lattimore, well known 
authority on the Orient, has said: “His policies affect the 
whole world. He is a symbol of China’s unity.” 

China today, with five million soldiers and an unlimited 
man power, presents an important militant factor on the 
Pacific front of the great international conflict. In addition 
to that, her role in the international outlook is to carry on 
her centuries-old tradition of human freedom and individual 
liberty for the welfare of humanity. Her cultural wealth 
of 4,000 years must be kept intact for civilization. Her 
progress in the program of nation-wide economic and social 
reconstruction forms a vast field of experimentation, with 
results invaluable to science and social welfare. Her de- 
velopment into a strong world power would mean the 
power of one-fifth of the world’s population for the support 
of a just international order. In the words of Pearl Buck: 
“A huge population of plain people accustomed to self- 
government, used to responsibility for their lives, rooted in 
individualism and in the common life, there could scarcely 
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be material less fitted for Fascist domination. If the western 
democracies fail to comprehend, they will be the losers. 
What waste not to use this ally, what ignorance not to 
know even that it is there!” 

Within her four years of warfare, China has received at 
various periods some form of assistance from friendly na- 
tions, especially Russia, Britain and the United States of 
When Britain herself became a target for totali- 
tarian conquest, America opened her resources of food and 
munitions to her neighboring democracy. With the recent 
ittack of the Axis powers on Russia, aid from both Britain 
and America has been extended the Soviet Union. 

The development of mutual assistance among the nations 
threatened by the forces of oppression has been activated 
by one fundamental aim: the aim to extinguish for once 
and for all the power of the Berlin Pact combination, to 
make the world safe for human freedom and individual 
liberty. What is lacking in that program is the strength 
of a more closely-knit organization—a centralization of ef- 
fort which would cover a vast plan for the pooling to- 
yether of resources, especially economic and military. This 
organization, proposed as the A-B-C front of America, 
Britain, and China, and more recently enlarged with the 
addition of Russia, would make a coalition far more power- 
ful than that of Germany, Italy, and Japan. It would be 
a coalition which would stretch from East to West, crush- 
ing the forces of yranny that have sprung over the earth. 


America. 


China, as part of this coalition, would continue her fight 
for the suppression of imperalistic aggression of the Pacific. 
After four years of warfare, she is confident of accomplish- 
ing a complete victory if adequate assistance were extended 
her. With the assurance of a speedy supply of heavy artil- 
lery and warplanes, without the necessity of armed forces 
from without, China herself would undertake the task of 
defeating totalitarianism on the Far Western front. On be- 
half of the Chinese people, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
has asserted: “If all nations friendly to us will do what in 
justice may be expected of them in supporting Chinese 
resistance, by supplying us with war materials and economic 
aid, China is prepared to undertake single-handed the task of 
putting down this enemy in behalf of all who would dwell 
in peace on the shores of the Pacific.” His promise is the 
promise of restoration of peace and order for a large por- 
tion of the earth. 

The makings of a world either brighter than ever in the 
outlook for security of peace, justice, and freedom, or a 
world totally darkened by terrorism, enslavement, and op- 
pression, lies in the development of the international war 
front today. China, fighting on the Far Eastern border of 
this war front, is fighting with the strength of 400 million 
for the realization of a greater international order for the 
future. The outcome of her fight will have a crucial bear- 
ing on the whole international situation today and in the 
future. 


As I See It 


WE HAVE BUT ONE COURSE 
By FRANK C. WALKER, Postmaster General of the United States 


Delivered from Butte, Montana, July 12, 


T is good to be back home again—back in the heart of 
the Rockies. For it is here I enjoyed the happiest days 
of my life. It is here that in youth I was thrilled with 

the sheer joy of living—here where I felt the first touch 
of things serious—here where I came to man’s estate. It is 
here where most of the nicer and finer and sweeter things of 
life came to me. 

Filled with the memories of it all, it would be so pleasing 
to me tonight to discuss with you, my old friends, the beau- 
ties and joys and happiness that has been ours—to speak of 
the courage and fine spirit of our pioneers—the greatness 
of the generation before us—our fine resources—our great 
industry. But all that would seem so completely out of place. 

Because pain and anguish and suffering twist and torture 
the bodies, the hearts, the very souls of the people of the 
world—a world that is almost overwhelmed by a hopeless, 
helpless, despair. 

Never in all our history have we reached a more serious, 
more tragic, more critical moment than the very present. 

May I in my own simple fashion talk to you, my old 
friends of Montana, of these matters that concern us all so 
gravely. I want so much to bring home to you calmly, and 
dispassionately, a message that I so deeply feel. Without 
animus or rancor or hatred in my heart for any man, I want 
to present the case as I see it. I do want to much to persuade 
you in what I think is the right for I am overwhelmed with 
the righteousness of our cause. 

I vield to no man in my respect for the rights of our citi- 
zenry to give full and complete expression to their views— 
though the view expressed be diametrically opposed to the 
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view of the majority. Yes, and I yield to no man in the sense 
of obligation that rests on us to speak the truth as we see it 
and to do the right as God gives us to see the right. 

I take issue with those who lead in the opposition to the 
policies being pursued by the President and our administra- 
tion. I take issue with the principles they broadcast to the 
people of America. This is what they are trying to persuade 
the American people to believe. 

First, that this conflict is one for political power in Eu- 
rope alone that in nowise affects the United States. 

Second, that the idea of a possible invasion of America by 
the Axis powers is fantastic. 

Third, that the duty of the United States is to pursue a 
policy of strict isolationism, and to take the lead in bringing 
about a negotiated peace with Hitler. 

I say to those who maintain that the present war is only 
a conflict of political powers; to those that say this is no 
affair of ours; to those who say that the invasion of America 
is fantastic—to all such I say humbly but with profound con- 
viction—you are mistaken. You have learned nothing from 
the tragedies of Europe and Asia and Africa. 

Unwittingly, I grant, but harmfully nevertheless, I do 
say you deceive others—you do a great disservice to America 
—the America that has done so much for you. You do a 
grave and serious disservice to the peoples of the world. 

To those mortals who cry out we are being slyly and 
viciously led by propaganda to champion a cause not our 
own—that we are being beguiled into meddling into the af- 
fairs that are the affairs of Europe and Asia; we of America 
should reply as with one voice: ‘““We are the puppets of no 
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nation.” We see our duty standing out as clearly as the 
lighthouse in the sea—we shall follow that sense of duty. 

To those who say that the present war is only a conflict 
between foreign political powers—Do you not remember 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece; nation after nation of liberty- 
loving, God-fearing people—people who wanted to live and 
let live—happy, peaceful souls with no political ambition— 
no lust for power—no hatred in their hearts—no desire for 
conquest. With lightning-like suddenness those people were 
transformed into sad, tragic figures, made subjects, vassals, 
slaves. 

I say that for each one who has died on the battlefield, 
hundreds have died in their homes, on the streets, on the hill- 
sides. 

In the name of “peace” and a “‘stable social order’’ families 
are being broken, wives separated from husbands, children 
kidnapped from their parents and trained while yet babes 
to act as a small part of a State machine—trained to recog- 
nize no human parents—to acknowledge no brother or sister 
but to move as automatons in a senseless, automatic state. 
The state is their father—their mother—their leader—their 
God. 

For the first time in all history the objective of the con- 
queror is not alone to destroy the political but to destroy 
the moral and the spiritual as well, and establish a “new 
order’. 

The dictator cries for “peace, order and unity” through 
destruction. He denies the spiritual reality of God and the 
indestructible dignity of the human soul and so proclaims 
the death of the dignity of man. 

Who can say that this is no affair of ours? This brutality 
—this false philosophy that pervades Europe today bespeaks 
the gravest peril to ourselves and our way of life. That it 
should not come to the shores of America, as come it will, if 
the conqueror is not halted, is a matter of life and death to 
our own civilization. 

To you who proclaim to America that the possibility of an 
attack on these shores is fantastic, I say you speak the very 
language of Hitler himself. His message to the American 
people, in an interview arranged exclusively for American 
consumption, is almost identical with your language. “A 
Western Hemisphere invasion”, Hitler says, “is about as 
fantastic as an invasion of the moon.” 

That sort of thinking was responsible for the unhappy fate 
that befell Norway and Holland and Belgium. That same 
cocksureness, lulled France with its Maginot Line into a 
false sense of security. That sort of appraisal of Hitler and 
his forces, made shambles of Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Do you realize that Hitler can do it? Do you realize 
Hitler will do it when HE determines the time is right for 
the attack? When will it come? Will it come tomorrow, 
will it come next month, will it come six months hence? 
We do not know the day or the month, but come it will 
when our first bulwark of self-preservation—our first line 
of defense—are overwhelmed by this, thus far invincible 
force. Because just so long as Britain and Russia stem this 
mighty tide of conquest—just so long as the British fleet 
remains intact—iust that long and no longer, can we be 
assured that the war will be kept from our shores. 

We are told this holocaust will not come to our land for 
it is fantastic to believe such a possibility exists. We are re- 
minded of the expanses of sea to the East and to the West, 
and we are told that this distance insures us. Lulled by 
this theme, Europe and Asia seem so far distant. 

Let us be mindful of the fact that mechanicians of terror 
and destruction are just overnight from our seaboard. Air 
power now operates at the terrific speed of 4 to 5 miles a 
minute—200 and 300 miles an hour. With our own Flying 


Fortresses, capable of striking 1500 miles distant and re- 
turning—with our own Patrol Bombers having a range of 
4000 miles—we gain the proper perspective of world mili- 
tary geography. 

The coast of France is less than fourteen hours from 
New York. Dakar, on the coast of Africa, is but eight 
hours by air from Brazil. Martinique is within six hours 
flying time of the Panama Canal. 

How many of us here in Montana appreciate that an air 
armada from Europe using Iceland, Greenland, and North- 
ern Manitoba, could sweep down on the northwestern and 
north central states in twenty hours of flying time? 

Recently I saw with my own eyes an American-made 
bomber that has a cruising range of seventy-five hundred 
miles—a bomber equipped to carry eighteen tons of bombs, 
that might be made to deal death and destruction to any of 
the fair cities of America. This machine of destruction can 
travel at more than two hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
Were it in German hands it could travel from Berlin to 
New York, drop its cargo of death and return to its home 
port in quicker time than it takes to travel by rail from 
Butte to Chicago. 

What air equipment does Hitler have? Has its full 
might yet been displayed? Or has he equipment even more 
awesome than we suspect. Who could foresee the compara- 
tive ease with which Hitler’s vast motorized army and 
devastating air force brought France to her knees, not in a 
matter of years, not in a matter of months, but in a few 
short days. Proud France—to the knowledge of the world, 
the possessor of the finest defenses man had yet devised. 
Proud France—on her knees in days. He has repeatedly 
confounded the world with his tactics, his ordnance, his 
tanks, his air power. Do there exist in aerodromes, swastika- 
emblazoned bombers awaiting only the master’s order to 
wing their way to our shores? Does not every military 
campaign thus far prove to us that we are stupid to conduct 
our affairs upon the assumption that Hitler does not have 
the military equipment necessary to successfully attack the 
next country, the next island, the next hemisphere, when the 
season, the disunity of the people, and the military circum- 
stance synchronize “according to plan.” 

Hitler seek to destroy things as they are—and in their 
place to establish a system of government based on the en- 
slavement of all human beings. If there were the slightest 
doubt of Hitler’s intentions to conquer the world, this doubt 
vanished with his invasion of Russia. To that nation he had 
said less than two short years ago: 

“Germany does not intend to export her doctrine to Rus- 
sia. I see no reason that we ever again shall take a stand 
against one another. We, therefore, agreed to conclude a 
pact which excludes for all the future any application of 
force between us, which obligates us to consultations in cer- 
tain European questions and makes possible economic col- 
laboration and, above all, assures that the force of these two 
great states will not be spent against each other.” 

And now Russia is invaded from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea. 

How can we take comfort and maintain silence while 
military might is barbarously and treacherously used against 
all peoples? The peoples of Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, the 
Poles, the Danes, the Dutch, the Belgians, the French, the 
Greeks, and now the Russians. 

The Russians are not fighting to propagate Communism. 
They have not launched an attack of force against Europe 
and against the world. They have taken up arms to pro- 
tect their homes and the fruits of their toil. To defend their 
homes is not to extend Communism by force. To lose their 
lives is not to gain the world for Communism. 
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How can we in conscience sanction the use of force to 
punish others for false ideas? How can we in our hearts 
welcome the slaughter of millions, hoping for the overthrow 
of a political philosophy? A cynicism that would condone 
world domination by Hitler in order to overcome the doc- 
trines of Communism is a cynicism unworthy of respect. It 
is indecent—it is un-Christian. 

Is the parable of the Good Samaritan to be applied with 
exceptions? Are we so zealous for the principle of Chris- 
tianity that we welcome an unprovoked slaughter? Or, 
may it not be that some are seeking an easy way to avoid a 
manly conflict and a resistance of the spirit to the incursion 
of the subversive doctrines of Communism? If Communism 
is to be defeated, it will never be defeated by the sword. It 
will be defeated by the spirit, and to refuse now the en- 
couragement of assistance to the Russian people is to weaken 
our Own spirit; it is to deny our own principles and it will 
result in making us less ready for Hitler when he comes. 

Realistically, is it not absurd for the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to insist that we stand indifferent to Russia’s fate—or 
even worse—hope for her defeat? Do they not realize that 
a Russian defeat of the character that would bring about 
her collapse would leave the ports and airfields of Eastern 
Siberia in the hands of the Axis powers? If, after she was 
heaten at Moscow, she gave no resistance in Siberia, con- 
sider then what would confront us. 

It is not Stalin and his philosophy that we should consider 
at this point, it is the safety, security and well-being of a 
threatened America. Our military strategists unanimously 
agree that an impregnable position in Alaska is absolutely 
essential to the defense of our hemisphere. Do those men 
who criticize the President’s policy, realize that a German 
bombing plane could fly from a Siberian airport to the shores 
of Alaska and return well within sixty minutes? 

‘These leaders of the opposition cry out that it is the duty 
of the. United States to bring about peace—a _ negotiated 
and with whom ?—with Hitler. 

From the very moment this carnage threatened, the Presi- 
dent of the United States exercised to the utmost the in- 
fluence of this mighty nation to prevent the start and spread 
of this terrible holocaust. He brought to bear with supreme 
effort every moral force to prevent war. He utilized every 
proper means at his disposal that this great tragedy might not 
come to pass. But the man who guides the destinies of the 
German people took step after step, move after move, that 


peace 


made World War II inevitable. Agreement after agree- 
ment was violated, promise after promise made and broken 
—the Munich pact—the Polish agreement—the rights of 
Norway, Holland, Denmark, Belgium—wantonly, arro- 
gantly, ruthlessly set aside—trampled upon. 

Prudent men when they contemplate negotiating agree- 
ments first inform themselves as to the character and good 
faith of those with whom they would deal. I call upon 
those sad and tragic Peoples whom Hitler has so brutally 
enslaved! I ask them to bear witness to the character and 
good faith of him with whom our friends would have us 
negotiate a peace—I call upon them to testify as to the dig- 
nity, the worth, the sanctity of the Hitler Pact. In their 
hearts and souls will be found the true answer. 

How, then, can we lead in bringing about a negotiated 
peace? There can be no peace; there can be no security 
by treaty or pact, so long as Hitler and his doctrines rule 
Germany. Within Germany and throughout the world, im- 
plemented by force, he has attacked with corruption, the 
liberty of every individual and the sanctity of Almighty God. 
Hitler can have no friends; he can have no allies. A hand- 
shake with Hitler is a prologue to suicide. 

Against such consequences, we have no choice but to de- 
fend ourselves. We have no choice but to participate with 
others in an effort to ward off the disaster. We do not, as 
from a safe distance, extend help to others, nor offer them 
aid for their separate resistance. In resistance we are one 
with them and they are one with us, for the cause of the 
war is the Nazi aggression against mankind, and the con- 
sequence of a Hitler victory is enslavement. From such a 
cause no man anywhere can escape; to such a consequence 
no man anywhere but will become a victim. 

The freedom and liberty to which we Americans were born 
and which we now enjoy with tranquility—that liberty was 
bitterly fought for, valorously won. The founders of our 
Republic bequeathed to us the fruits of the victory—Liberty. 
They have entrusted to us much more—the spirit, the vision, 
the decisive convictions upon which ALONE true liberty 
can rest, and for which free men would rather die than 
relinquish. 

In closing I repeat—OURS is a grave responsibility. We 
have but one course. That course has been charted by the 
President. It is our patriotic duty to fulfill these individual 
responsibilities. To this high concept I know every American 
worthy of the name will subscribe. 


Japan and Our National Security 


A MENACE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
By SUMNER WELLES, Acting Secretary of State 
Issued at Washington, D. C. to inquiries from Newspaper Correspondents, July 24, 1941 


T will be recalled that in 1940 the Japanese Govern- 
ment gave expression on several occasions to its desire 
that conditions of disturbance should not spread to the 

region of the Pacific, with special reference to the Nether- 
lands East Indies and French Indo-China. This desire was 
expressly concurred in by many other governments, includ- 
ings the Government of the United States. 

In statements by this government, it was made clear that 
any alteration in the existing status of such areas by other 
than peaceful processes could not but be prejudicial to the 
security and peace of the entire Pacific area and that this 
conclusion was based on a doctrine which has universal 
application. 


On September 23, 1940, referring to the events then 
rapidly happening in the Indo-China situation, the Secretary 
of State stated that it seemed obvious that the existing situa- 
tion was being upset and that the changes were being 
achieved under duress. Present developments relating to 
Indo-China provide clear indication that further changes are 
now being effected under duress. 

The present unfortunate situation in which the- French 
Government of Vichy and the French Government of Indo- 
China find themselves is, of course, well known. It is only 
too clear that they are in no position to resist the pressure 
exercised upon them. 
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There is no doubt as to the attitude of the government 
and people of the United States toward acts of aggression 
carried out by use of threat or armed force. That attitude 
has been made abundantly clear. 

By the course which it has followed and is following in 
regard to Indo-China, the Japanese Government is giving 
clear indication that it is determined to pursue an objective 
of expansion by force or threat of force. 

There is not apparent to the Government of the United 
States any valid ground upon which the Japanese Govern- 
ment would be warranted in occupying Indo-China or es- 
tablishing bases in that area as measures of self-defense. 

There is not the slightest ground for belief on the part of 
even the most credulous that the governments of the United 
States, of Great Britain, or of the Netherlands have any 
territorial ambitions in Indo-China or have been planning 
any moves which could have been regarded as threats to 
Japan. This government can, therefore, only conclude that 
the action of Japan is undertaken because of the estimated 


value to Japan of bases in that region primarily for purposes 
of further and more obvious movements of conquest in ad- 
jacent areas. 

In the light of previous developments steps such as are 
now being taken by the Government of Japan endanger the 
peaceful use by peaceful nations of the Pacific. They tend 
to jeopardize the procurment by the United States of essen- 
tial materials, such as tin and rubber, which are necessary 
for the normal economy of this country and the consumma- 
tion of our defense program. 

The purchase of tin, rubber, oil or other raw materials in 
the Pacific area on equal terms with other nations requiring 
these materials has never been denied to Japan. The steps 
which the Japanese Government has taken also endanger 
the safety of other areas of the Pacific, including the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The government and people of this country fully realize 
that such developments bear directly upon the vital problem 
of our national security. 


Oil for the Lamps of Freedom 


NEITHER DEMOCRACY NOR CHRISTIANITY HAS YET FAILED 
By KIRTLEY F. MATHER, of the Department of Geology and Geography, Harvard University 
Phi Beta Kappa Address, Franklin and Marshall College, June 3, 1941 


T is increasingly apparent that not only the physical 

possessions and material resources of democratically- 

inclined states and commonwealths but also their in- 
tellectual ideals and spiritual aims are now endangered by 
the agressive tactics of totalitarian and autocratic nations. 
The lamps of freedom have succumbed to the blackouts in 
many parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. They are even now 
flickering in many parts of North and South America. 
Democracy is being tested on the forge of history in this 
middle third of the twentieth century as in no preceding 
epoch in the lifetime of mankind. The European war is 
something more than a clash between rival empires; it is 
a part of the world revolution in which all nations every- 
where are involved. 

The threat to freedom in America imposes upon us some- 
thing far more difficult than merely defending what we have 
against an assault. The contemporary crisis in human affairs 
can be met victoriously only by a basic revaluation of aims 
and ideals, a thorough reconstruction of social relationships, 
economic methods and political techniques. 

Nazism and fascism pretend to offer the world the new 
values and revolutionary structures that it needs. Their 
campaign is not just one of military power and deceitful 
intrigue ; even more it is one of ideas and dynamic emotion. 
They can be defeated only by an equally revolutionary and 
dynamic movement, which offers the peoples already con- 
quered, the rest of the world and even the Germans them- 
selves a sounder and more inspiring alternative. 

Men of intelligence therefore do well when they give 
time and thought to the careful consideration of the role 
which they ought to play as an essential factor in the social 
order. They share with all other citizens in a democracy 
the responsibilities of rendering useful service to the com- 
munity of which they are a part and of participating in the 
legal process of “government by the people.” ‘There are 
however certain responsibilities of citizenship that rest more 
heavily upon them than upon other members of society. 

Efficient organization of the modern totalitarian state 
depends upon blind, unquestioning, but superbly skillful 


obedience, whereas the efficient organization of the modern 
democratic state depends upon wise, self-determined, but 
supremely beneficient cooperation. For dynamic motivation, 
the former depends upon coercion, in one or more of its 
manifold but always insidious guises; the latter upon per- 
suasion, most effective when combined with education. 

The totalitarian dictator wants a few physicists, chemists 
and technologists among his servants, but he will use every 
weapon in his arsenal to prevent the spread of scientific 
habits of mind throughout the rank and file of his obedient 
serfs. The truly democratic leader, however, will do all he 
can to stimulate among his fellow citizens the desire to 
know all the facts and the ability to think intelligently, in 
order that self-government may be wise and efficient. It is 
no accident that the founders of our republic made immediate 
provision for universal education and arranged to keep the 
public schools as free as possible from control by politicians. 
Nor is it an accident that institutions of higher learning have 
been closed or greatly restricted in Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, as well as in subjugated Czechoslovakia and 
conquered Poland. 

Far more important than any other issue with which men 
of learning ought now to be concerning themselves is the 
fundamental question of ways and means of preserving and 
strengthening democracy in the midst of the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. The preservation of democ- 
racy does not mean, however, an inflexible support of the 
American system of industrial, political and social arrange- 
ments that had been constructed during the first quarter 
of this century. A major transformation in our way of life 
is now taking place. The halcyon days— happy for some, 
if not for all — of laissez-faire are gone, never to return. 
If this is to be an age of reconstruction rather than of 
destruction there must be a planned society. 

And here, it seems to me, is one of the most important 
reasons for the lack of unity responsible in large measure for 
the weakness of the United States in this hour of crisis. 
Our minds are confused concerning the nature of planning. 
We have failed to define our terms with precision and 
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consequently our thoughts are blurred. A planned society 
in many minds is synonymous with either fascism or com- 
munism; there is no clear understanding of the nature of 
democratic planning as contrasted with autocratic planning. 
1 take it that one of the most important functions of the 
intellectual and vocal activities of educated men is to make 
that distinction clear. There can be no strengthening unity 
of purpose in America until that is done. 

As Karl Mannheim put it, in his book entitled MAN 
AND SOCIETY IN AN AGE OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION, “every country alike is groping for a new way of 
organizing industrial society. The democracies have not 
yet found a formula to determine which aspects of the social 
process can be controlled by regulation, and the dictator- 
ships cannot see that interfering with everything is not 
planning.” 

In both national and international affairs there are pro- 
cesses now at work that can only find fulfillment in a new 
form of planning. And the essence of democratic planning 
must be to control living forces without oppressing them. 
Only if planning is based on the creative tendencies in 
society, can it have a positive value, and only thus can 
democratic principles be applied in modern life. 

The long history of human civilization reveals that there 
have been three decisive stages of human thought and con- 
duct. For hundreds of thousands of years, every improve- 
ment in the life of man came as a result of chance discovery. 
In that stage of human development the great achievement 
of thought involved merely the ability to remember the cor- 
rect solution that had been discovered by trial and error, or 
the happy circumstance that had arisen through good fortune. 
Gradually, however, the Age of Discovery gave place to the 
Age of Invention. A new demand upon the human mind 
was made and met. At this higher level of thought it is 
necessary to imagine a definite goal and then think out in 
advance the proper way to distribute activities over a cer- 
tain period of time in order to attain that goal. 

But there is a still higher level of intellectual activity, 
more difhcult to attain and calling for abilities superior even 
to those revealed by good memory and vivid imagination. 
Man and society must advance from the deliberate invention 
of single objects or institutions to the deliberate regulation 
and intelligent mastery of the relationships between these 
objects. 

The great service rendered by science to society during 
the past four hundred and fifty years resulted largely from 
success in thinking on the level of invention. For the most 
part the relationships between the objects and institutions 
thus invented were determined by the unguided operation 
of the principle of cause and effect or were regulated by 
conflict, competition and the selection they brought in their 
train. Gradually, however, and with increasing intensity 
in the last few years, man has become aware of the necessity 
for intelligent, purposeful regulation of those relationships. 
The interdependence of men in a world neighborhood makes 
necessary a new pattern of thought. The Age of Invention 
is even now giving way to the Age of Planning. 

Men of intelligence have abundantly demonstrated their 
aptitude as discoverers and their ability as inventors; they 
have not yet merited to any great degree the approval of 
their fellows as planners. Perhaps this is largely because 
they have been so busy with their discoveries and inventions 
that they have given little time or thought to the function 
of planning. Probably the expectation is justified that the 
mental discipline they have undergone and the habits of 
mind they have acquired would prove a most valuable asset 
if any when they turn their attention to that phase of in- 
tellectual activity. Certainly, any specifications that might 


be drawn of requirements for expert planning would include 
the ability to think according to the scientific pattern of 
thought. The person who succeeds as a planner may have 
to be something of an artist, a good deal of a philosopher, 
possibly a bit of a theologian, but an indispensable ingredient 
for the synthesis of the required capacities and qualities is 
supplied only by training and experience in scientific pursuits. 

This then is the challenge for the educated man today. 
Can he achieve success on the level of planning equivalent 
to that already gained on the levels of discovery and inven- 
tion? Only time can tell. It is yet too soon to reach a 
verdict. The best that can now be said is that there is 
abundant ground for hope that the answer will prove to be 
in the affirmative. 

There are, obviously, many social and technical difficulties 
in transferring democratic controls to a planned society. 
We have seen plenty of them in the last few years and 
more remain to be uncovered in the near future. But I have 
confidence that these difficulties can be resolved if men of 
good will set their minds to the task. One suggestion only: 
we must separate long-range policy from temporary issues 
and we must introduce the principle of leadership where 
rapid decisions are essential. In a democracy, due process 
of policy-making is fundamentally just as important as due 
process of law. It is in the process of policy-making that 
democratic planning comes to the fore. 

So much from the point of view of society as a whole. 
What about the problem of democratic planning from the 
point of view of the individual? Here such words as personal 
freedom and individual liberty immediately spring to mind. 

G. A. Borgese suggests that we ought “to make a distinc- 
tion between freedom and liberty.” He proposes “that we 
use ‘freedom’ only when we mean a man’s right to do, with- 
out hindrance, what he must do in order to be true to the 
best he knows and thinks and feels; whereas ‘liberty’ may 
be used to express one’s right to act according to his wish. 
Freedom would thus pertain to the realm of man’s highest 
duty; liberty to the area of man’s desires and his hours of 
relaxation. Clearly, then, in any time of crisis, liberty would 
have to be sacrificed to freedom.” 

Indeed, it would seem to me that frequently, in time of 
calm as well as of stress, the necessities of democratic plan- 
ning will require just that. Freedom for all, in the sense 
in which Borgese uses that term, can be attained only by 
curtailing the liberty of many. Christianity and Judaism 
would suggest that this may best be done voluntarily and 
joyously. In a sense, occidental religion gives new vitality 
to the dictum of that secular sage of ancient time who said, 
“Who then is free? Only the wise man who has learned 
how to govern himself.” 

But is it possible for men to live in freedom, dependent 
as we are in this age of so-called civilization upon resources 
that are present in only limited amounts? 

In answering that question one must make a clear distinc- 
tion between such renewable resources as water-power and 
the products of the plant and animal kingdoms, on the one 
hand, and such non-renewable resources as the metals and 
the mineral fuels, on the other. The assumed scarcity and 
obviously uneven distribution of the latter have provided 
the excuse for many an individual and nation to adopt the 
policy of “grabbing while the grabbing is good, lest there 
not be enough to go around.” And that policy leads in- 
evitably to the regimentation of society, with slavery for 
the many and dictatorial power for the elite. 

Without citing the many details concerning the known 
reserves of the essential non-renewable resources, the trends 
in population statistics, and the expanding demand for 
things now possessed only by the fortunate few, it suffices 
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for the moment to note that the data now available indicate 
that there is actually an abundance of the needed raw 
materials. A careful appraisal of the world stores of non- 
renewable resources, including known substitutes for such 
resources as petroleum that are known to be present in 
insufficient amounts, reveals the fact that there is enough 
and to spare of all the necessary raw materials to provide 
the physical basis for the efficient, comfortable existence of 
every human being who is likely to be born anywhere on the 
earth during the next two thousand years, at least. 

Moreover, science and technology are even now inaugurat- 
ing a new relationship between man and the things he needs 
or thinks he needs. For a century or more the tendency has 
been to use more and more of the non-renewable resources, 
nature’s stored capital, and relatively less of the renewable 
resources, man’s annual income. But within the last decade, 
scientific research has reversed the trend. The expending 
chemical industries, with their plastics and synthetic resins, 
depend largely upon things that grow, and these are a prod- 
uct of the potentially inexhaustible resources of the soil. 
Long before the capital stored by nature throughout geologic 
time has been exhausted man may well have learned how to 
live within his annual income. Thanks to discovery and in- 
vention it may be truly practical literally to beat our swords 
into plough-shares, our spears into pruning hooks. 

All of which is to say that Mother Earth is rich enough to 
nourish every man in freedom. It is man, not nature, that 
enslaves. The question whether it is better to starve as a 
free man or grow fat as a slave has often been a difficult 
one to answer. But that question need never arise, if men 
use intelligence and good will in determining the relations 
between the individual and society. 

The political state is becoming the social service state, 
but that does not mean the extinction of human freedom. 
On the contrary, it is when we reach the stage of mass so- 
ciety that the genuine vigor of freedom is most needed. The 
ideal of freedom can be attained by the technique of planning 
for freedom. 

I believe that there are inherent strengths in democracy 
and weaknesses in dictatorships that spell ultimate success 
for the one and downfall for the other. ‘Totalitarian 
Europe cannot be defeated by democratic America by force 
of arms either on land or sea or in the air. But totalitarian 
Europe may be transformed from within if democratic Am- 
erica demonstrates that self-government is good government. 

Already the forces of disintegration are at work in Europe. 
The clash between Hitler and Stalin, Mussolini and Franco 
is inevitable, not because of differences in ideology, but 
because of competing imperialistic ambitions. No one man, 
even in this age of science, can rule the eastern hemisphere, 
and no job lot of dictators can long live together in peace 
in a neighborhood such as that which centers in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Under the blatant show of irresistible force are 
subtle weaknesses, not merely because of lack of economic 
strength or natural resources, but because of the inherent 
nature of mankind. The tension developing beneath the 
surface bids fair to bring a counter-revolution in the near 
future. ‘otalitarian Europe will be transformed from 
within; the only question is that of the nature of the society 
that will result. 

Human nature has certain ineradicable traits. You can 
change human behavior, but there are certain things per- 
taining to human nature that cannot be changed so long as 
man shall live. Among those is the love of freedom, the 
desire to determine one’s own destiny. That longing for 
what is essentially the democratic way of life first gave 
evidence of its presence in Europe, and it is yet there. 
Eclipsed for a time, the sun of freedom will once more shed 
its ennobling rays upon a people who now live in darkness. 


Beneath the hand of the tyrant there is a power that today 
is crushed but not destroyed, stifled but not extinguished. 
The war in Europe is not the collapse of civilization. It 
would take at least one more and perhaps two or three more 
wars to destroy completely the culture of the Old World. 
There is a reasonable basis for optimism not only for America 
but for Europe and Asia as well. 

In the last analysis our basis for optimism is firmly estab- 
lished upon the principle that this is a moral universe, that 
there is a creative power operating through social processes 
toward an organization of the world community in which 
men may live and work together in freedom and peace. ‘That 
power operates in and through the lives of men and women 
even in times of darkness and distress. 

The trend toward organization is revealed in every pro- 
cess of nature amenable to scientific study. It is indeed an 
important element in our religious life. Electrons, neutrons, 
and protons are organized into atoms, atoms into molecules, 
molecules into compounds. Some of the compounds prove 
to be cells, and some of these are organized to form in- 
dividual plants and animals. Latest of all in the history 
of creative evolution certain individuals have been organized 
into societies. Transcending all that has gone before is the 
development of human society, obviously the most difficult, 
but at the same time potentially the most glorious organiza- 
tion yet attempted. Human beings who devote their time 
and energy to the task of perfecting the soci7l organization 
of themselves and their fellows are at that moment and in 
that way placing themselves “in tune with the infinite.” 

It is therefore only natural that those who believe in 
democracy as the keynote of their political faith should find 
themselves allied with those who believe in Christianity as 
the pattern of their religious ideals, as together we seek to 
replenish the oil in the flickering lamps of freedom. ‘To- 
gether we focus our eyes not on the world as it is, but on 
the world as it might be. Neither democracy nor Christianity 
has yet failed; neither has yet been sufficiently tried. 

The ideal of freedom in the midst of necessary social re- 
straint must be invigorated within ourselves. Freedom can- 
not be taken for granted, but it can be attained if we are 
sufficiently eager for it. But only as it is available for all, 
can it be the possession of any. It is gained not through 
hoarding, but through sacrifice. 

Such thoughts, I take it, must have been in the mind of 
Miss Florence Converse as she penned the epilogue to her 
narrative poem entitled The Efficiency Expert. In that 
poem she recounts the experience of a youthful engineer who 
found it necessary to deal with men as well as machines. 
Beyond discovery and invention he attempted planning and 
at last, after some bitter and soul-searching experiences he 
gained “an hour of insight’ in which he found himself 
conversing with freedom. 


“Art thou a-many, Freedom, 
For star, for atom, for man?’ 
“The slave is legion, I am one, 
One is the plan.’ 
‘How shall I know thee, Freedom 
beneath the mask’s disguise ?’ 
“You'll know me by my folded wings; 
Freedom never flies.’ 

‘How shall I pledge thee, Freedom, 
That happy day we meet?’ 

‘We'll plight our faith in the loving-cup 
And drink down defeat.’ 

‘Dare I follow thee, Freedom ? 
Hearten me with a sign.’ 

‘Dare you make a cross on your heart 


For your sign and mine?’ ” 
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Advice to Young Men Entering Business 


THE DEMAND FOR BRAINS IS CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
By MAJOR FREDERICK W. NICHOL, Vice President and General Manager of 


International Business Machines Corporation 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises of Babson Institute, Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass., June 14, 1941 


FEEL the weight of the responsibility which I assumed 

when I agreed to address a group of serious young 

people who are going out to take their places in the 
business world. 

I must say that all of my statements to you today are 
based on what I know of what has occurred in the past, and 
what | expect will occur in the future. In view of the 
cataclysmic changes. which are taking place in the world, no 
man today can predict our future state with any degree of 
accuracy. 

In many respects, you young men who are developing 
yourselves for business careers today are more fortunate than 
any generation of young men which has preceded you. 

Business administration develops in effectiveness, not when 
everything is going smoothly, but when problems pile up on 
every side to tax the imagination, resourcefulness and ability 
of the executive. 

Then business, like the individual who has to face adver- 
sity, develops character and stamina, initiative and courage. 

For the past several years business administration has been 
thoroughly tested and sorely tried. It has had to face more 
difficulties—it has been confronted with more new types of 
obstacles than businessmen have ever had to tackle before. 
In its struggle to keep its head above water, business has 
learned not only to stay afloat, but also to swim against the 
current. 

It is, possibly, a radical statement to make, and many 
sufferers from depressions will not agree with me, but it is 
my considered opinion that, in the long run, our depressions 
have promoted rather than retarded our general progress, 
because they awakened us to realities, and stirred us to 
action. 

You, I, everybody in the world today, is deriving benefits 
from things which would not be in existence if we had not 
had our depressions, and if executives had not been literally 
torced to wake up and think, and create something to over- 
come depressions and to try to prevent further ones. 

I mention depressions only because of what we learned 
trom them, which has undoubtedly been passed on to you 
young men here, and because they forced us to develop our 
powers of original thinking—and, as we all know, original 
thinking is the secret of progress in any human endeavor. 

You men who are going into business at this time have 
not only a recent and valuable experience to draw upon; in 
addition, you have all the accumulated experience of all 
previous generations of businessmen. 

You are, therefore, in a position to avoid many of the 
mistakes of the past, and to adopt all of the things which 
have been tried and found beneficial. This is a wonderful 
heritage. 

With severe depressions in immediate retrospect, you have 
learned to have no false illusions regarding the permanence 
of prosperity, either within a given business or industry, a 
section of the country, or throughout the country as a whole. 

You realize, and this is most important, that, simply 
because business is booming at a given time, there is no cer- 
tainty that it will continue to remain at its peak; that, in 
fact, with rare exceptions, a period of unusual prosperity 


is followed by reaction, and that, therefore, when things are 
good, those in business administrative work should be con- 
stantly on the alert, and thinking in terms of what should 
be done to insure stability during the post-boom period. 

Today’s demands are for “economic realists.” I didn’t say 
“economic royalists.” 

We have heard a great deal of loose talk to the effect 
that our leaders have failed. 

It is simply necessary to review a few simple facts to 
realize something of what has been accomplished in the 
short span of our country’s history since Civil War days. 

At that time industrial workers labored from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day and in some cases as high as sixteen 
hours a day, six days a week, for a total of from seventy-two 
to ninety-six hours a week, at an annual wage of two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight dollars. In the eighteen eighties, hours 
ranged from ten to twelve hours a day, for a total of from 
sixty to seventy-two hours a week, and the average annual 
wage was up to three hundred dollars. 

In nineteen hundred, hours were down, generally, to ten 
a day, or sixty a week, and the average annual wage was 
up to four hundred and twenty-six dollars. Today the hours 
are down to eight a day, the number of days worked in many 
industries is five a week, for a total of forty hours a week, 
and the average annual wage is running at the rate of 
$1,350. Any time worked in excess of forty hours weekly 
is overtime, and is paid for accordingly. (Of course, with 
today’s feverish activity, this figure of $1,350 is increasing, 
but we are in an abnormal period.) 

These figures show more eloquently and convincingly 
than anything I could say that our leaders, in the main, have 
been promoters of progress, and one of the results of their 
efforts has been to materially raise the standard of living of 
all of our people. That is an achievement which fundamen- 
tally distinguishes this country and its leaders from those of 
the rest of the world. 

The “American Way” of life is not just a fine phrase. It 
is a condition. It is another way of saying “the rewards of 
a democracy.” 

If you think of all of the comforts, conveniences, and lux- 
uries we enjoy in this country, it becomes abundantly clear 
how tangible these rewards are, and how definitely worth 
while they are. 

As young men taking up where older men have left off 
you will have an opportunity and the responsibility and obli- 
gations which inevitably go with opportunity of adding your 
own contributions to our country’s progress in the develop- 
ment of this advanced way of life. 

I am a staunch believer in the future of this country and 
in its youth. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the tremendous 
resources which we possess in our land, and the native abil- 
ity and zeal of Americans. 

There are more frontiers to conquer than existed in your 
father’s or grandfather’s day, although they are of a different 
nature and call for use of the brain rather than of brawn. 
Research, invention, science, engineering and new discoveries 
open up new fields and continue to widen opportunities. 
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When I say “research” I mean product research, market 
research, methods research—all types of research. 

Here is a definition which struck home with me when I 
first heard it, and which has stayed with me ever since: 
“Research is to find out what we are going to do when we 
can’t keep on doing what we are doing now.” 

There is no saturation point in opportunities. 

As always, they will be seized by those who are prepared 
to seize them—those whose thinking and attitudes are con- 
structive and optimistic. They will be made the most of by 
those who are willing to pay the price and make the sacrifices 
which all true success exacts. 

I should like to suggest that you do not leave here with 
the idea of being made president of a big corporation imme- 
diately. I am not exaggerating when I say that I have met 
too many young men during the past few years who thought 
they were entitled to big executive positions promptly, simply 
because they had a good scholastic record behind them. 

Aim high! Aim at the Presidency! You cannot be too 
ambitious—but don’t expect miracles to happen. ‘They do, 
but not with too great frequency. 

It is really a good thing for you and for your ultimate 
progress that life is as it is—that the worthwhile positions 
have to be earned, and that they are worth studying, sacri- 
ficing and working for. 

Of the greatest importance to one who would scale the 
heights of success in business is an understanding—a warm 
understanding—of human beings, because it is the human 
beings with whom you will work—be they under you or 
over you—who will decide how far you will go, and how 
long you will last after you get there. Parenthetically, I 
must remind you that getting there is one thing, and staying 
there is another. After you win a big position you are going 
to have to fight to hold it. 

The most enlightened, the most intelligent, of our busi- 
ness executives know that the greatest problems with which 
they have to deal is the personnel problem, involving, as it 
does, human relations—which can become very involved. 

It is with people that ideas are executed. It is with people 
that plans, policies and principles are carried out. There- 
fore in business it is people who count most. Personalities 
are paramount. Men are vastly more important than mar- 
kets, material, machines or money. This is so for the simple 
reason that without people of the proper type and training 
and of the proper spirit your markets, material, your ma- 
chines, your money, your plans, your policies, your principles, 
avail you nothing. 

Business management is primarily a matter of MAN 
management, and, I must add, MAN-handling. In this mat- 
ter of people—personnel—men and women—the subject of 
selection is vital. If you select the right kind of men and 
women in the first place, assuming that your principles and 
policies are sound and fair, your personnel problem is 
greatly simplified, which means that the running of your 
business is greatly simplified. 

Now, if it is important for a corporation to select 
wisely and well, how much more important is it to you, as 
an individual, to select with the utmost care the business 
with which you are going to cast your lot. 

I always advise young men seeking employment not simply 
to look for a job, but to select the type and kind.of successful 
companies that are good enough for them to affiliate them- 
selves with, and then to carefully plan and conduct a cam- 
paign, the object of which is to obtain employment in one 
of the selected companies. 

In selecting a company, the main thing to be sure of is 
that the men at the top—the men who hold the reins of 
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management—are men of the highest moral character, and 
that they are men of warm hearts and high ideals. (It is 
assumed that they have ability, or they would not be at the 
top.) 

I cannot overstress the importance of this fact to you— 
and probably, because it is so obvious, it is one which is gen- 
erally overlooked. 

Show me the head of a business enterprise and I will 
show you the type of person with whom you are to be asso- 
ciated, day in and day out, for the rest of your business life— 
which today means practically the rest of ycur life. 

Kind attracts kind. Men-of the right type naturally sur- 
round themselves with people of the right type, and men of 
the wrong type quite as naturally surround themselves with 
people of the wrong type. 

We are all products of our environment. We are all 
affected by the people with whom we come in daily contact. 
We are all a part of all we have met. How vital it is, 
then, that our working associates—with whom we spend so 
many of our precious days—be of the finest character—of 
the fullest caliber—that they be guided by clean ideas and 
high ideals. 

It has been suggested that I might be able to give you a 
few thoughts as to the kind of men business organizations are 
looking for as potential executive timber. 

No doubt, most of you have already formed conclusions 
of your own on this subject, based on the biographies of suc- 
cessful men which you have studied, as well as what you 
have been taught here, and on the contacts you have had 
and the observations you have made of your own accord. 

Successful businessmen combine many qualities and char- 
acteristics in varying degrees. Even the specialist, possessing 
the highest degree of technical skill in his own field, reaches 
maximum success only as he possesses certain personal traits 
and qualities. 

A few years ago Mr. B. C. Forbes, publisher of “Forbes” 
magazine, and noted columnist, posed a most interesting 
question to a group of our giants of industry, including such 
men as Charles M. Schwab, Alfred P. Sloane, Eugene Grace, 
Walter Chrysler, and Thomas J. Watson. He asked what 
was the most important—the most valuable—the most de- 
sirable quality of all in a man. The answers included: 
Courage; Loyalty; Honesty; Industriousness; Integrity; 
Reliability ; Intelligence. 

The one quality on which these business leaders all agreed 
as being the most important single quality was the quality 
of CHARACTER. Character has been defined as being like an 
inward and spiritual grace, of which reputation is, or should 
be, the outward, visible sign. Without it all the other fine 
qualities, or education and other advantages which a man 
may possess, will be worthless to him. 

Character, like an actual structure, is built. It may be 
said that the building of one’s character starts even before 
birth. Certain hereditary qualities are bequeathed to us by 
our forebears. This inheritance is supplemented, or aug- 
mented, by the teachings, precepts and examples of our 
parents. They profoundly influence the habits we form dur- 
ing the impressionable years of childhood. These habits are 
important factors in shaping the course of our lives, and in 
the development of character. 

From our homes we go to school, and you men here are 
fortunate enough to have come to the Babson Institute. At 
school we come under the influence of our teachers, who try 
to teach us good habits, and to build up our character, but 
when we take the next big step, which you are about to take, 
leaving the shelter of home and school to enter the world 
of business, we find that we must stand on our own feet. 
Our future is now pretty much out of the hands of our 
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parents and teachers. We must make our own decisions, 
and shape our own destinies. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has said that there are two 
things without which no man can ever hope to have an educa- 
tion, and those two things are: CHARACTER and GOOD 
MANNERS. ’ 

I should like to speak of another qualification for success 
which, from my observation, cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, or too often. ‘That is the willingness and ability 
to think, and | must admit, as I say this, that thinking is 
the hardest work in the worla. 

Mental lethargy is the rock upon which most promising 
careers are wrecked. 

‘Thinking is something we must do by ourselves. No man 
ever attained greatness who did not think for himself. It 
is possible to get by for a while by letting someone else do 
your thinking for you. Getting by is one thing—getting 
ahead is quite another. 

Now, what kind of world are you about to face? In 
your lifetime you have heard a great deal of pessimism about 
the state of the Union and of the world generally, and with 
good reason, but we have been hearing the same pessimistic 
predictions since the world began. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his essay, ““The Conservative,” 
written in 1841, just a hundred years ago, divided the world 
and individual nations into two parties—the party of Con- 
servatism and that of Innovation. ‘The battle of patrician 
and plebeian,” he wrote, “of parent state and colony, of old 
usage and accommodation to new facts, of the rich and the 
poor, reappears in all countries and times. . . . On rolls the 
old world meantime, and now one, now the other, gets the 
day, and still the fight renews itself as if for the first time, 
under new names and hot personalities.” 

As long as we are apparently always to have the parties 
of Conservatism and Innovation with us, it is for you young 
men to decide on which side you will align yourselves. 

When I think of conservatism, I like to think of the late 
Frank Vanderlip’s definition of a conservative. ‘““A conserva- 
tive,” he said, “is a man who does not think that anything 
should be done for the first time.” 

If we were to list all of the things which we enjoy today 
because of the Innovationists who have preceded us, and then 
pictured the world as it would be without the changes which 
they have wrought, we would find ourselves back at the be- 
ginning of things, with our only comforts and conveniences 
those which unharnessed nature provides. 

‘There is no mystery about the course we should take. 

The reason we have not solved some of our problems is 
that too many people think along certain specific lines—in a 
groove, so to speak. That is where you young men can be 
of tremendous assistance—applying your fresh viewpoint to 
the old problems, and directing our thinking into new chan- 
nels. 

I urge you not to have any preconceived ideas about some 
of the things you know you will face. Keep the windows of 
your minds open. 

‘There is nothing absolute in business—nothing that does 
not change. The altering trend of business must be con- 
sidered. For business is constantly changing, and every change 
demands an equivalent compensation and adjustment. 

Changing tastes, inventions, discoveries, new modes and 
conditions of living—all bring with them new requirements, 
and that spells progress. 

I mentioned research previously, and now I wish to stress 
it, because I am firmly convinced that our problem in this 
country has never been one of over-production, but of under- 
consumption. 

The only way we can create wealth is by keeping people 
busy—by production—and then by selling that production. 


Research can show us ways to reduce the cost of our prod- 
ucts, so that they can be brought within the reach of more 
people, and thus increase consumption. 

I have not attempted to discuss here the more technical 
phases of business administration. I know that at Babson 
Institute you have made a comprehensive study of those as- 
pects of the work for which you have been fitting yourselves. 
But I should like to dwell for a moment on one very im- 
portant requisite of good management. 

Among the significant trends of recent years is the in- 
creasing appreciation of the importance of facts. 

In your studies here at Babson you have learned what every 
executive knows from experience—that knowledge is power, 
and guess-work is disastrous. 

The slogan, “Don’t Guess—Know,” sums up in three 
words a rule which every potential executive should place 
near the head of his list. 

The young businessman should make up his mind that 
he will never take anything for granted—that before he 
makes decisions he will get all the facts and base his decisions 
upon his interpretation of those facts. 

I know that this will not apply to you, but I have seen too 
many young men in business aiming at nothing and hitting it. 
I have seen too many who are guided by “stop” signs 
within themselves, instead of “Go” signs. 

There is no reason why every one of you young men, with 
the great advantages which you enjoy, should not carve out 
signally successful careers for yourselves. 

There is one point I must make. Regardless of how well 
informed you may be, regardless of how brilliant you may be, 
regardless of your background, if you are to succeed—and 
every one of you can and should succeed—you must con- 
tinue to study, and you must work hard. You cannot escape 
that old, cold, hard fact. 

As I stated at the beginning of this talk, the present world 
situation is far too complicated for any one of us to make 
predictions regarding the future. All we can hope to do is 
to use our best judgment in all circumstances, acting prompt- 
ly, but always after proper and mature thought. 

We must learn to do the things we should do, and to avoid 
the things we should not do. This is very simply expressed, 
but it contains a world of meaning. 

Victor Hugo said, “Short as life is, we make it still shorter 
by the careless waste of time.” None of us lives more than 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, twelve months 
a year. Every waking hour is made up of precious minutes 
which we live but once. 

While we are alive, each of us has as much time as the 
other fellow. There is no competition in this respect. But 
there is competition for the high places to which you aspire, 
and the use you make of your time will determine where you 
will be ten, twenty, or thirty years from now. 

Unless the form of civilization which we represent, changes 
—and I am not one who thinks it will—you young men, with 
the greater part of your lives before you, face a wonderful 
future. You have a better opportunity for accomplishment 
than any preceding generation has ever had. 

There are scores of new fields of activity which were un- 
heard of a few years ago, and present and future circum- 
stances will bring more. 

The demand for brains is constantly multiplying. 

The young men of today, as I have stated, has more to 
start with, a better accumulation of knowledge, is better 
trained and prepared, and can go farther, more quickly, than 
in any previous time in the history of the world. 

All of you who are of the right character and who are 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices for success will 
achieve it. 








Norman Thomas 
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Is the Extension of the Draft Necessary ? 


LET US LOOK AT THE RECORD 


By NORMAN THOMAS, Socialist Leader 
Delivered over radio, July 29, 1941 


PEAKING over this network a few days ago Mr. 

Alfred M. Landon gave reluctant assent to the ex- 

tension of the draft as a necessary consequence of the 
bellicose policy of the Administration, which he roundly 
denounced. In the course of his speech he did me the honor 
to say that I alone, of Presidential candidates in the last 
election, had loyally and consistenly adhered to my pre- 
election statements. 

I appreciate this statement from Governor Landon. But 
I disagree with him in thinking that Mr. Roosevelt’s policy, 
dangerous as it has been, has yet made it imperative to break 
faith with the drafted men and to give the President in- 
creased power over an indefinitely enlarged army, of itself 
unnecessary for our defense, and a standing temptation to 
aggression. 

Any legislative formula which will extend indefinitely the 
term of service of drafted men and increase indefinitely their 
number, will have the double effect of adversely affecting the 
morale of the army and of encouraging the President to dis- 
regard his solemn promises to the American people that not 
one of our sons shall be put into foreign wars. 

These considerations are infinitely weightier in their ef- 
fect upon national safety than the contention, which I do 
not deny, that the army can do a better job training its men 
and organizing its divisions if they can hold draftees for 
more than a year. 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY 


This latter claim, however, has been grossly exaggerated 
for political purposes. Who of my hearers who has followed 
the discussion of this issue in Congress and the press would 
guess for instance, that less than 14,000 draftees will have 
to be replaced by new men before December Ist of this year; 
that it will be March of next year before more than 100,000 
will have to be replaced in any one month; and that the 
term of National Guardsmen in active service will likewise 
expire, not simultaneously, but month by month? In large 
measure, the War Department has deliberately created the 
situation on the basis of which it now asks new legislation. 
It called men into service long before equipment for their 
proper training was ready and it merged the regular army 
with drafted men. 

Let it not be forgotten that now we have more than 
500,000 officers and men in our regular army, or almost as 
many as Hanson W. Baldwin and other military critics have 
told us would be necessary for hemispheric defense, if prop- 
erly trained and equipped. A very competent newspaper 
man informs me that less than 8,000 men are involved in all 
the distant stations, of the proper garrisoning of which Gen- 
eral Marshall made a public issue. 

There is, then, no insuperable problem of army organiza- 
tion if the War Department will remember the intention of 
Congress when the Draft Law was passed. Clearly that in- 
tention was to train a large number of civilians sufficiently 
to make them an adequate reserve. It was not the intention 
of Congress to use the Draft Law to train an army for ag- 
gression. Many of us argued that even from a military 
standpoint we did not need the kind of army which Hoffman 
Nickerson calls the “armed horde”; that given our geo- 


graphical position and the nature of modern warfare, an 
army adequate for our defense could be relatively small, 
well-paid, well-equipped and recruited under the volunteer 
system as are other public servants. We argued that to adopt 
peacetime military conscription was to adopt a revolutionary 
change in the American way of life. 

Congress, under pressure both from Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie, overruled these contentions but in adopting 
a bill for peacetime conscription it emphatically did not in- 
tend to adopt a plan for building an army like Hitler’s to 
be used in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Sea. 

The only thing that can clear the War Department and 
the President himself from a charge of bad faith to the men 
and disloyalty to the purpose of the Conscription Law 
would be clear proof of a danger to our national defense 
even graver than that which existed when the law was 
adopted. The President himself recognized this truth when, 
in his message to Congress, he asserted with great em- 
phasis “I do believe—I know—that the danger is infinitely 
greater.” ‘To that statement I reply, respectfully but ear- 
nestly: “Mr. President, if what you say it true it is because 
of what you have done and what you expect to do contrary 
to the spirit of your promise to the American people not to 
put their sons into foreign wars. 

“Let us look at the record. A year ago Stalin was Hitler’s 
virtual ally; today he is his enemy and the German invasion 
of Russia proceeds far more slowly than the German time- 
table. Even military victory is not likely to abolish a Rus- 
sian resistance which will greatly weaken German’s power 
to strike elsewhere. A year ago we lived in momentary 
dread of a British collapse; today our fears are not for 
England, but for the British Empire, which has actually 
been expanded during the year by British conquest of Italian 
East Africa and Ethiopia and French Syria. A year ago 
Nazi air war threatened the devastation of the British Isles; 
today the RAF with comparative impunity carries the war 
into western Europe and the actual physical invasion of 
England seems less and less likely. A year ago our nearest 
neighbor, Mexico, was in an unsettled condition and it was 
at least possible that there might be civil war by which 
Nazis could profit; today Mexico is internally at peace and 
on more friendly terms with the American government than 
ever before. In general progress has been made with all 
South American countries. The Carribean has become an 
American lake. A year ago our enormous armament pro- 
gram had hardly begun; today it has been pushed far, des- 
pite mistakes and failures which have cost us, and will cost 
us, dear. It is true that when the Conscription bill was 
passed Japan had not then occupied bases in Indo-China, but 
neither had her potential strength been weakened by another 
year of war. 

“Where then, Mr. President, is the infinitely greater dan- 
ger, unless you yourself have determined to preserve the 
British Empire, perhaps with us as senior or junior partner, 
at any cost; unless you yourself are willing if necessary to 
have our sons die in jungles and deserts in Asia and Africa 
as well as on the Continent of Europe?” 

Neither Japan nor Germany, nor both combined can or 
will aggressively attack us in this hemisphere, or even in the 
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Philippines unless first they are convinced that, come what 
may, we intend and we are ready aggressively to attack 
them. 

WHERE THE DANGER LIES 


The real danger lies simply in the Administration’s ag- 
gression. Since the election the President no longer talks 
of steps short of war; since the occupation of Iceland in the 
eastern hemisphere he no longer talks of defense of the west- 
ern hemisphere. The Administration’s original demand for 
holding draftees in service was accompanied by demand for 
the removal of any restriction of the power of the President 
to send our sons anywhere in the wide world without dec- 
laration of war by Congress. Owing to the intensity of op- 
position this demand was temporarily withdrawn, but only 
temporarily. Indeed, Secretary Stimson’s formula for the 
declaration of a national emergency would probably have 
evaded any restriction upon the power of the President and 
for that reason was rejected, even by the Administration’s 
devoted followers in the Senate. If Congress now gives the 
President the power he wants, ways will easily be found to 
use that power in Africa, Siberia, Indo-China, and the Dutch 
East Indies. Already two of Great Britain’s leading Gen- 
erals have confidently expressed their conviction that Ameri- 
can boys can and must be used in Europe and Africa for 
complete victory over Hitier. Indeed strange rumors are 
afloat, to one of which Senator Wheeler referred in a letter 
to the Secretary of War—as yet unanswered—that 20,000 
American soldiers are now in Egypt. 

Against this background of facts the most logical explana- 
tion of the present demand is that it is a further step in the 
process by which an unwilling people are being put into 
total war. The extraordinary vehemence with which the 
Secretary of War, General Marshall and others have de- 
nounced drafted men for the crime of speaking out like 
American citizens against foreign wars and against pro- 
longation of the draft is evidence in point. I grant the social 
danger of putting a vast army into politics, but when Sec- 
retary Stimson, a well-trained lawyer familiar with the Con- 
stitutional definition of treason, deliberately accused Senator 
Wheeler of near-treason, because certain postal cards oppos- 
ing our entry into war reached drafted men, he showed a 
conception of the meaning of democracy in and for a con- 
script army not far from Hitler’s own. For our army also 
the rule is “theirs not-to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.” ; 

“DEMOCRACY” IN THE ARMY 


I have before me a copy of army regulations No. 600 to 
610. These regulations definitely state: “Officers will keep 
as close touch as possible with the men under their com- 
mand, will take an interest in the organization life, will 
hear their complaints, will endeavor on all occasions to re- 
move the existence of those causes which make for dissatis- 
faction, and will strive to build up such relations as con- 
fidence and sympathy as will insure the free approach of their 
men to them for counsel and assistance, not only in military 


and organizational matters, but in personal or family distress 
or perplexity.” 

This regulation in letter and spirit should be interpreted 
so as to encourage, not discourage draftees, members of our 
so-called citizen’s army, to write to their Commander-in- 
Chief. There is even today no regulation forbidding them 
to do all that Senator Wheeler’s cards asked of citizens. 

Organization of pressure groups in the army to affect 
Congressional legislation is a different matter. Yet in a 
democratic country where soldiers supposedly have the right 
to vote, I think draftees should be given a right equivalent 
to that now enjoyed by officers. 

Again I quote: “With regard to policies and facts which 
the public interest does not require to be kept confidential, 
officers are entirely free to testify as to their opinions and 
beliefs when summoned before appropriate committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives.” Congress should 
take the same care to find out the opinion of draftees as 
it has taken to get the opinion of officers. The latter, I may 
add, have repeatedly changed their mind on the size of the 
army and the length of training under what looks like politi- 
cal pressure. To know what the men think about morale is 
vastly important to morale. 


THE IssuE Is War 


Once more the basic issue in connection with the extension 
of the draft, as of our government policy toward Japan, 
boils down to the question, do we want war? More than 
ever I am opposed to American entry into total war which 
will inevitably destroy a democracy which we cannot give 
to others. Hence my opposition to this legislation which 
will increase the President’s power to wage total war with- 
out even convincing the American people of its necessity. 
That danger is far graver than any danger of attack upon 
us. 

If our sons are to be held for service they are richly en- 
titled to some form of bonus but no bonus can altogether 
compensate them or deliver America from the danger which 
I fear. 

To the Administration and Congress I say: “Neither the 
American people nor the verdict of history will forgive you 
if you put us into total war or send our sons to decide which 
of two ruthless dictators shall dominate the European con- 
tinent and which of two rival empires shall exploit the poor 
people of Indo-China or keep the Indian patriot Nehru in 
jail. The judgment of history and of the people may be de- 
layed. It will be inescapable. For your failure, here on this 
blessed continent, to make our own democracy work for the 
conquest of our own poverty, for your sacrifice of it to ar- 
mament economics, militarism, imperialism and war itself, 
generations will pay in blood and tears. Out of that con- 
viction arises my plea; it is late, but not too late. America 
wants to be kept from total war; it can be kept from total 
war, but you will make the task of thus delivering our peo- 
ple vastly harder if you extend the draft. Act now to give 
us hope of peace.” 





“I regard it as particularly important that VITAL SPEECHES 
should be in all our public libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of 
colleges and high schools. Through these mediums it would reach tens of 
thousands of intelligent young people who would gain from it an informa- 
tion and an outlook which it would take many years to get in any other 


way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 





